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During   the   past   half   century   the   growth   of  special  educa- 
tion  has   been   extraordinary.      In  addition   to  expanding  services 
to  children  with   previously   identified   handicaps,    special  edu- 
cation  has   extended   services   to  many   new  categories  of 
exceptional   children,    such  as   the   learning   disabled.  Regard- 
less of   the   type  or   severity  of   the   handicap,    the  education 
provided  is  assumed   to  be  different,   or  special. 

This   study  was   designed   to   investigate   the  instruction 
provided   seven   learning   disabled   third   through   fifth  graders 
in   both   the   regular   classroom  and   the  LD  resource  room 
during   time  allocated   for  reading. 

Observers   using   time   sampling   procedures   coded  activities, 
tasks,    and   student   responses  at   15   second   intervals   in  both 


settings   for   five  days.      In  addition,    the   performance   level  of 
student   responses  was  examined. 

Descriptive  and   comparative   information  of   both  settings 
vi/as   provided   through  anecdotal   notes   and   time  use   data.  Total 
minutes  and   percent   of   time  allocated   for   reading  were 
examined.      A  comparison   between   settings  was   performed  using 
dependent  ^-test  procedures. 

Only   one  other  area  has   been   investigated.      The   results  of 
this   study   were  consistent   with   those   findings.      While  some 
significant   differences  were   identified,    resource  and  regular 
classrooms   were  observed   to   be  more   similar   than  different. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  current  examination  of  America's  schools  and 
schooling   has   created   a   new  environment   for  questioning 
assumptions   basic   to  America's   education   system.      The  belief 
that   public   education  has   been  adequate   for  educating 
America's   youth  lias   been   strongly   challenged.      The   number  of 
high   school   students   unable   to   pass   basic   skill  competency 
tests,    declining   test   scores   on   nationally  administered  tests, 
and   reports   of   poor  comparisons   between  U.S.    students'  scores 
and   those  of  students   from  other   countries   have   been  cited  as 
an   indication  of   the   decline   of  academic   standards   in  U.'S. 
schools   (Bakalis,    1983;    Goldberg  S  Harvey,    19S3).  The 
American   public   continues   to   express   dissatisfaction   with  the 
education   provided   its   children;    a   need   for  educational 
reform  on   a   national   level   has   been   proposed   by  many  business 
leaders,    politicians,    parents,   and   educators   (Bell,  198A; 
Elam,    1083.;   Goldberg  &  Harvey,  1983). 

'v h i  1  e   the   field   of  education   has   1) e e n   and   continues  to 
bo   under   critical   review,    some   areas   witliin    the  field 
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have  shown  growth  or   improvement.     One  such  area  is  special 
education.      In  a   Report   of   the   Council   for  Exceptional 
Ciiildren  Ad   Hoc  Conniittee   (  1984)   several   gains   in   the  quantity 
and   quality   of  special   education  v/ithin   the   past   few  decades 
were  identified.     For  example,   regardless  of   the  type  or 
severity  of   the  handicapping   condition,   all  handicapped 
children   now  have  access   to   a   free   public   education.  In 
addition,    special   education  has   expanded   the  age   range  of 
children   receiving   services   and   extended   the   types   of  services 
provided.      Other  areas  of   improvement   noted   by   the  Conmittee 
were   increased     parental   involvement   and   improved  teacher 
training   programs.      While   teacher   training   programs   in  general 
education   have  received  criticism   regarding   the   quality  of 
their   graduates,    the  Committee  noted   that   teacher  education 
prograi'is   in   special   education   have   attracted  and   trained  tlie 
high  quality  of  personnel  needed  to  provide  excellent 
education  programs. 

Altliough  special   education   has  made   qualitative  and 
(juantitative   gains,    critical   review  of   policies,  programs, 
and   procedures   is  appropriate.      As   recommended   by   the  Coun- 
cil  for   exceptional   Children   Ad   IIoc   Committee,    research  within 
tlie   field   is  a   continuous   need.      One  area   of  investigation 
should   be   "liow  special   is   special  education?" 

Although   handicapped   individuals   have  always  existed, 
it   has  only   been  within   the   past   300   years   that  Iv'estern 
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society   has   souglit   to   provide   services  or   care   to  them 
(Kauffinan,    1976).      Those   first   provided   special  services 
were   individuals  with  more   severely   limiting  and  usually 
more  obvious  handicaps:      the  blind,   deaf,   crippled  or 
severely   retarded.      Services   for   the   handicapped   began  as 
private  institutions  and  schools.      State  funded  facilities 
began   to  appear  about   100  years  ago   (Hallahan  &  Kauffman, 
1982).      Whether   funded   througli   state  or   private  monies,  only 
select   types  or  categories   of   handicapped   children  were  able 
to  attend,    for   students   had    to  meet   specific   requirements  to 
be  eligible  for  services. 

Harly   services   received   by   the   handicapped  were 
priiT.arily   for   basic   care  with   little   emphasis   on  education. 
Gradually   some  education   was   included,    usually  in  areas  such 
as   cor:iP!unication ,    mobility   training,    and   vocational  skills. 
Teachers  were   trained   at   the   residential   center  or  scho'ol 
and   the   type   of   education  and   care  available   reflected  the 
knowledge  and   expertise   practitioners  had   gained   at  the 
facility   (Kauffman,    1976;    Kirk,    1972;    Kirk   S  Gallagher,  1979). 
Institutions   such  as   the  l/ayne   County  Training   School  in 
Michigan,    for  example,    not   only   provided   residential   care,  hut 
a   research   facility   and   teacher   training   program  as  well. 

Ivitliin   the   past   half   century,    increased  knowledge, 
interest,    and   concern   for   handicapjied   children   have  resulted 
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in   an  area  of   education  with   its   own   funding,    t r a i n i  n 
proprains   for   teachers,    and   education   practices.  From 
providing  care  and   limited   training   to   s;nall   numbers  of 
children  within  a   few  handicap  categories   in   the   1800's  to 
tlie   variety   of  education   services   available   today,  special 
education   has   demonstrated   extraordinary   growth.      The  number 
of   ciiildren   receiving  special   education   !"ias   increased  from 
442,000  in   1948   (Reynolds  S  Birch,    1982)   to  3,234,000  in 
19<-;(J   (U.S.    Bureau   of   Census,    l'-84).      Teacher   training  prog- 
rans   for   the   handicapped   have   evolved   from   training  programs 
p  r  o  V  i  d  e  c!   at   residential    facilities   to  over   8(30  college 
and   university  teacher   training   programs   in  special  educa- 
tion  (Irvin,    1978).      The  amount   of  money   s]jent   on  providing 
special   education   to  America's   children   has  also  increased. 
The   first   education   funds   provided    by   Congress   for  the 
handicapped   were  appropriated   in   1858  at   a   rate  of   ';3,000  per 
year   for   five   years   to   the  Columbia   Institute   for  the 
Instruction   of   the   Deaf,    the  Dumb,    and   the   Blind.  Federal 
contributions   to   the   education  of   tlie   handicapped,    reported  by 
Y  s  s  e  1  d  y  1<  e  and   A  ]  g,  o  z  z  i  n  e   from  a   1980  Report   to  C  o  n  g,  r  e  s  s  ,   h-er  e 
£5  04   million   (  1985).      The   need   to   provide   the   ha  ii  d  i  c  a  p  j)  ed 
student   with  appropriate   care   and   education   has   resulted  in 
tiie   establishment   of   special   education   as  a   major  sub(iisci- 
{)  1  i  n  e  of   public  school  education. 
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Several   factors   have   contributed   to   this  grov/th. 
[Jurinq   tiie   mid-20th   century   the   needs  of   disal)led  veterans 
returning   from  World   IVar   II   and   Korea  added    to   the  c^^neral 
knowled^;e  of  handicapping   conditions   as  well   as  speci- 
fic  education  needs.      The   forrnation   of  influential 
parent   groups  also   stimulated   additional   gro'.vth   in  special 
education.      Politically   active   groups   such  as   the  National 
Association   for   Retarded   Cliildren,    the   National   Society  for 
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first   cfiildren   to   receive   special   education   v/ere  the 
severely   handicapped.      These  children  are   considered  • 
more  mildly   handicapped  and   comprise   the  greatest 
percentage  of  handicapped   children  currently  receiving 
special   education   services   in   the   public   schools  (U.S. 
Office  of   education,    1975;    1979).      One  of   the  new  categories 
is   the   learning   disabled.      U'hile   under   investigation  during 
the   early   part  of   this  century,    learning  disabilities 
beca-e  a  specific   category   in   special   education   in  the 
196Li's.      Currently   over   one-quarter   of   all  handicapped 
ciiildren  are  categorized   as   learning   disabled   which  is 
approximately   1.9%  of   the   school   aged   population   in   the  United 
States   (Lerner,  1981). 

Kegardless  of   the   type  or  severity  of  a   child's  handi- 
cap,   the   intent  of   special    education   has   remained   the  same. 
T!ie   handicapped  child,    unable   to   perform  or  achieve   in  tlie 
regular   classroom,    went   to   a   special   classroom   for  "special" 
education.      There  instruction   was   to   be   provided   by  teachers 
with   specialized   training   in   the   curricula,  instructional 
strategies,    prograu'.niing ,    and   management   systems   needed  by 
the   liandicappcd   ciiild    (Larsen   ft  Poplin,    19S0).  Regular 
education  was   inappropriate;    special   education  was  assumed 
to         r.iore  a  p j)r o  p r  i  a  t  e  . 
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Staterrient   of   t!ie   Pro  hi  en 

For   soriie  categories  of   handicapped   children,    the  dif- 
ferences  between   regular   and   special   education  can   be  easily 
dete mined.      Education   provided   blind   or   deaf   cliildren  (such 
as   instruction   in   braille,    sign   language  or  mobility 
training)   is   different   than   t!ie   education   provided   in  the 
regular  classroom.      V/ith  other  categories   of  handicapped 
ciiildren,    differences   bet\veGn   the  regular   classroom  and  the 
special   education   classroom  may   be   more   difficult   to  identify. 
For   example,    the  arithmetic   or   reading   instruction  provided 
a   learning   disabled   child   in   a   special   education  classroorri 
may  appear   very   similar   to   the  a  r  i  t !  i  m  e  t  i  c   or  reading 
instruction   provided   in   the   regular  classroom. 

i.'liether   the  child's   tianciicap   is  mild,    moderate,  or 
severe,    the   placement   of  a   child   in   a   special  education 
classroom  m.ust   be   based   upon   wliere   the  most  appropriate 
education   is  available   to  meet   ti  i  s   needs   (  F  e  ci  e  r  a  1  Register, 
1 'J  7  7 )  .      Removal   fron,  a   regular   education   class   to   a  special 
education   class  must   be   because   the   available   education  is 
i  nn  [)  J)  r  o  p  r  i  a  t  e   for   tlie   child    (Kirk   <"   Gallagher,  1'..'79; 
lieynolus  3   i^irch,    19o2).      If   the   education   wiiich  occurs  in 
the   special   education   classroom   is   similar   or   the   same  as 
that   already    being    provided    in    the    regular   classroom,  the 
need   for   special   education   placeinent   may   not   lie  justified. 
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The   problerfi  addressed   in   this   investigation  was: 
is   tlie  special   education   classroom  neeting   the  handicapped 
chilti's   needs   by   providing   different   or   special  education? 
Tb.c   specific   question  addressed   was:      to   what   extent   was  the 
education   provided   in   the   special   education   classroon  dif- 
ferent  than   the  education   provided   in   the   regular  classroom 
for   tue   learning   disabled  child? 

Purpose  of   the  Study 

The   purpose  of   this   investigation   was   to  describe  and 
compare   how  learning   disabled    (LD)   students   are  engaged 
during  reading   time   in  a   learning   disabilities  resource  room 
and   a   regular   education   classroo;-,.      Specific  questions 
addressed  were 

1.  How  much   time  was  allocated   for  reading 

in   both   settings,    and   of   that   time,    how  rnuch 
tir.ie  did   learning   disabled   children  spend 
engaged   in   reading   instruction  or  reading 
activities? 

2.  During   time  allocated   for   reading   in  both 
settings,    what    j-orcent   of    tin.e   was   spent  by 
learning   dJsai-led   ciiildrcn   in  different 

i.  n  s  1 1-  u  c  t  i  o  n  a  1   a  c  t  i  v  i  ties? 

3.  During   time  allocated   for   reading   in  both 
-settings,    what    percent   of   time   was   spent  by 
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lea  mint]   disaliled   children   in  different 
instructional  tasks? 

4.  During   ti'ne   allocated   for   reading   in  both 
settings,   what   percent  of  time  was  spent  by 
learning   disabled   children   in  different 
responses  to  tasks? 

5.  During   time  allocated   for   reading   in  both 
settings,   what  was  the  performance  level 

of   students'   active  responses  on  reading  practice 
exercises  ? 

Ponulation  Investigated 

because  of   the   exploratory   nature   of   this   study   it  v;as 
1  i r; i  t e d   in   focus   to   the  education   provided   the  mildly 
handicapped   child   rather   than   the  more   severely  handicapped, 
rxlucation   of   the  .t,  ildly   handicapped   ch.il  d   often  appears 
similar   to   instruction   in   tlie   regular   education  class- 
roo:ri.      In  addition,    the  mildly   handicapped   often  attend 
botii   the   special  and   regular  education  classrooms. 
l',d  u  ca  t  i  ona  1   responsibility   for   these   ciiildren   is   sh.ared  by 
b  o  t  ih  s  p  (}  c  i  a  1   and   r  e  g  u  1  ci  r   education   t  e  a  c  ri  e  r  s   (  /  i  e  d  e  r  h  o  1 1  , 
iiai'ir.ii  1 1  ,   ii   lirov/n,  197S). 

The  mildly   liandicapped   also   comprise  the 
lar-.^est   portion   of   ha  niii  capped   children   served   in  tlio 
scliools   (lie yen,    l','7o).      As   indicated   by   the   results   of  the 
'A a  t  i o n a  1   Survey  of   I n ci  i  \' i d u a  1  i z e d   r, d u c a  t  i o n a  1   P r o c" r a r:! s   cite d 
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hy   Ysseldyke  and   Algozzine   (1983)   51':   of  handicapped 

c  li  i  1  d  r  e n   are  c o in s i  d  e r  e d   mildly   handicapped,    26%  moderately 

handicapped,   and   117,   severely  handicapped. 

Finally,    it   is  r.ore   expensive   to  educate  a  handicapped 
child   than   a  non-handicapped   child.      While   children  v/ith 
severe  hanciicaps  are  more   expensive   to   educate   tiian  tlie 
mildly   handicapped,    the  average   per-child   cost   for  educating 
an   elementary  aged   mildly   handicapped   child   in  1977-197S 
ranced   froni  a  p  p  r  ox  i  ina  t  e  1  y   ;'-.900   to  over   $3,000   beyond  the 
cost   of  educating  a   non-handicapped   elementary  a,cred  child 
(Ysseldyke  .'•   Al^^ozzino,    19o3).      I'rovidins  a   special  educa- 
tion  for   the  .n  i  1  d  1  y   ii  a  n  d  i  c  a  p  p  e  d   child   is  costly. 

Cns  category   of   mildly   handicapped   was   chosen  for 
examination   in   this   study:      the   learning   disabled.  Learning 
disabilities   is  one   of   t!ie   most   j.-r  ova  lent   of  nildly 
handicapping   conditions.      In    1979   25.6%   of   school   ag'ed  handi- 
capp-ed   children  were   labelled   ler-rning   disabled   (U.S.  Office 
of   i:ducation,    .1979).      By  dofip.ition,    the   learning  disabled 
child   is  a   child   witli  a ca domic   problems   in  areas  of  reading, 
mathematics,    writing,,    or   spelling   (Federal   Register,  1977). 
Tiio   cliild's   handier,  jj   i-iakes    learning    in    the    regular  classroor.i 
dilficult   so   j)laceir:ent   in   a   special   education  class   niay  often 
!)e  warranted.      The   i;:o,st   common   placement   for   the  learning 
disabled   c  li  i  1  d    is   a    resource   roor.i,    \vhere    the   student  attends 
special   education   for   part   of   the   day   and   regular  class(es) 
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for   the   rest  of   t!ie   sciiool   day   (VJiederholt   et   al.,  197o). 
Since   instruction   occurs  within   both  special   and  regular 
classrooms,    comparisons   between   settings  are  possible. 

Finally,    this   investigation   examined   one  area  of 
instruction:      reading.      Reading   been   identified   as   an  impor- 
tant  conponent   of   schooling   directly   related   to  success  in 
school   ana   feelings   of   self-worth   (Athey,    1976;  Brabner, 
1969;   Carnine       Silbert,    1979).      It   is  also  the  most  coiamon 
academic   problen  area   for   the   learning   disabled  child. 
V;hile   10-15%  of   the   general   population  have   reading  prob- 
ler.s,    85-90%  of  all   learning   disabled   students  have  been 
found   to  have  reading   problems   (Harris  .°   Sipay,  1980; 
]  [  a  1  u  g  o  r  i-'i  I  v  o  1  s  o  n  ,    1  9  7  0  )  . 

Examining  wh.at   occurs   during   reading   instruction  for 
learning  disabled   children    provides   a   common  area  of 
coirparison   between   both  settings.      If   reading  instruction 
occurs   in   both,  settings,    the   instruction   in   one   setting  should 
he  more  appropriate   in  meeting   the   child's   needs   than  the 
instruction  available   in   the  other. 

Delimitations 

The   scope  of   this   investigation  was   delimited  in 
three   ways.      They  v/ore 
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1.  Tfie   population   of   subjects  was   selected  froni 
the   learning   disabled   students  attending 
iiortii   Dakota   public   elenentarv  schools. 

2.  Only   public   school   students   in   the  upper 
e  1  e  in  e  n  t  a  r  3?   grades    (  t  li  i  r  d  ,    f  o  u  r  t  i\ ,  fifth, 

and   sixth)    were   included   in   this  investigation. 
3  .       Only  active  responses  v h i c ii  resulted   in  a 

countable   behavior,    such  as  written  responses, 
reading   aloud,    a n d  / o r   p e r  f  o r ni a n c  e   in   an   a  c a d e n i c 
game,   v/ore   considered   v/hen   success  rate  was 
examined. 

Limitations 

This   i  n  V e s  t  i p, a  t  i o n  was   1  i n; i  t  e  d   by   four  conditions 
h e y o n (i   the   control   of   the  r  e s e a r c u e r  .      T h e y  w ere 

1.       The  sanplo  of  students  selected  from 

the   i\orth   T'-akota    public   sciiool    children  Kiay 
not   be  similar   to  or   representative  of 
children    froii;  other  areas   of   the   linited  States. 

2  .        T 1"! e   students  v; e r  e   i. d e n  t  i  f  i e d   as  learning 

disabled   th. roujjh   the   use   of   ;;ortii   Dakota  criteria 
and   the   decision   of   placer.ient    teams   in   the  local 
school   (liKtricts.  ' 

3 .  Observer   error   could   have   occurred   d  u  r  1  n  p,  data 
collection. 
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A.        Observations  v;ere  nade   in   April   and   i,ay.  The 

classrooiT'  activities   v;hich  occurred   at   that   time  may 
not   be  representative  of   y  ear -Ion  instructional 
patterns. 

Definition  s 

The   follov/ing   definitions  of   terns   important   to  this 
investigation  are   provided    to   insure     reater   consistency  in 
t li e   interpretation  of   t li e  results. 

L  0  a  r  n  i  ;i     r!  i  s  a  b  1  e  d  .      A   learnino   disabled   or  learning 
disabilities   student   (LD)   was   defined   as  a   child  who  met 
.,orth   Hai^ota   criteria   for   services   or   placenent   into  a 
prograr!   for   learning  disabilities   students.      The  criteria 
used    by   North   Dakota   rGr:ardiny   tiie   loarninc:   disabled  are 
[>rovided   in  Appendix  A. 

Resource   room   prof^ram .      "A  resource   roon  is  any  set- 
ting  in   the   school   to  v/hich  a   child   comes   to   receive  speci- 
fic  instruction  on  a   regularly   scheduled   basis,  v/hile 
receivin;;   the  major   part   of   his/her   education  elsewhere, 
usually   in    the  regular   class   progran:"    ( Wiederhol  t  et  al., 
157:1,    p.  4). 

!:o<;u1ar  class   program.      The   regular   class   pro.orau  was 
defined   as   the  classroom   whore   j^eneral   acadoiuic  instruction 
occurre.j    for   no  ii-b,a  n  d  i  ca  p  pe  d  stuiients. 


?jp per  olerrientar  y   school   ])rn::;ran!.      Upper   o  1  en-.e n  t a r y 
sciiool   j,>r  oc_  raiiKs  refer   to  a   puLlic   school   pro;;;  ram  consisting 
ol'   grades   tliree   through  six. 

Instructiona].   activities  .      I iistr 'actional  activities 
refer   to   the   type  of  activity   in  wiiich   the   student  was 
engarjed.      Sjiecific   instructio:ial   activities   included  were 
reading,    free   time,    class  m  a  n  a  g  e  ni  e  n  t  /  b  u  s  i  n  e  s  s  ,  transition, 
a n ci  other  activities.     These  v; e r e  defined  as 

1.  ivoading  Activities   referred   to  activities  and 
i.  n  s  t  r  u  c  t  i  o  n   r  e  1  a  t  c  ii   to   r  c  a  d  i  n  p  ,  specifically 
oral   or   silent   reading   from  books;    discussion  of 
\/ords,    sounds,    vomcIs,    consonants,    or  pi'.onics. 
It   did   not   include  S|)elling   instruction  (copying 
spoiling   \! or;:,    s •;> e  1 1  i n g   tests,    and   use   of  the 
dictionary   to  ci e f i n e   spelling   words)   or   h a n d - 

v; r  i  t i n g   i n s  t  r  u c  t  i o n   or  a c  t  i  v i u      (  d e f  i n o d   a s 
instruction  v;hicn   focused   on   t!ie  ineclianics  of 
writing   letters  or   \.-ords,    such  as   liow   to   iiolcl  a 
pencil  ,    !"i o v;  t o  r.i o v e   t li e   arm,    discussion  of 
t A e   size  of   letters  or   lines   on  paper). 

2.  Free  Tine   referred   to   time   during  which. 

t.he   student   could   choose  any  activity,  either 
academic   or   n  o  n-a  ca  d  ei;:i  c  .      Study   tiiue   was  included 
a  s  a   free   t  i  .ii  e  a  c  t  i  v  i  t  y  . 
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3.        Class  i'iana   ei  len  t  /  ru  s  i  n  es  s   rejierreii   to  tiiose 

activities  v/ l:j i c i i  f o c u 3 a on  s c h e d u  1  i n c  or  c; e n e r a  1 
i  n  i  o  r  m  a  t  i  o  n   d  i  s  p.  e  r  s  a  1 . 

4  .        Transition  Activities   \« e r  e   defined   as   t li e   t  i e; e  v; h i c h 
occurred   between  activities;   generally  tlie  teacher 
sicjnaled   the  end   of   one   activity   ("put   away  your 
things")   and   prepared   for   a   new  activity. 

5.       Otiier  Activities  referred   to  those  activities 
V h i c h  V; e r e   not   included   in   reading,    free   t i ,ti e  , 
class  r: a n a g e m e n t ,    or   transition  activities. 

0.  Can't  Tell    referred   to   activities   in   vhich  the 
observer  v/as   not   able   to   categorize  vhat   type  of 
activity   the   student  v;as   engared  in. 

.A.cadenic   tasks.      Acaderoic   taslcs   referred    to   the   typo  of 
riaterial   used   by   the   student   for   instructional  activities. 
Sev(}n   types  of  acadoniic   tasks   (workbooks,    worksiieets ,  paper 
and   pencil   tasks,    listening,    student-teacher  interaction, 
other   iiodia,    and  otiier   task.s)   wore   identified.  They 
u  ere  defined   a  s 

1.  '..or'..:boo!:s   referred    to   paperbacked  material 

i  n  w  li  i  c  b,   t  li  o   a  t  u  d  e  n  t   coiu.d   w  r  i  t  e  ,    e  v  e  n   1  f   t  i :  e 
student  was   instructoti   ij  y    tlie   teacher   to   write  on 
a   separate   pajier   or   in   a  noto!/(;ok. 
^  •  '•' "  r h s  ii e e  t  s   r  e  f  e  r  r   ii    to   s e  jj a r a  t e   c o rii o  r  c  i  a  i  1  y 

prepared   or   teaclior   prepared   sfieets   on   which  the 
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student  v.-rote.      P.laclcbonr  d   v/ritin-   by   the  student 
v/as  also   included   in   this  category. 

3.  Paper  and  Pencil  referred  to  tasks  in  v;hich  tiie 
student  wrote  on  paper  or  in  a  notebook  using  a 
pencil,    pen,    crayon,    or   magic  mar;.:er. 

4.  Listen  referred   to   tasks   in  which  the  student 
listened   to   the   teacher   talking  or  watdicn  the 
teacher  writing   on   the   black-board.      The  student 
was   to   be   looking   at   tk.e  teacher. 

5.  Teacher-student   Interaction   referred   to   tasks  in 
v.'hich  the  student  spent   tiiy,e  taliiina  witii  the 
teacher,   a  s  k  i  n  p,  /  a  n  s  v/  e  r  i  n  s   questions,  reading 
aloud   with,   the   toaciior   or   otlier   si.'uilar  actions. 

5.  {;tlier  liedia   referred   to   tasl:s   in   which,   the  student 

used   special   n.iedici   such   as   fili'is,  tape 
recorders,    played   games,    used   clocks,  telephones, 
a  n  d / o  r   role   p laved  o  r  acted, 
7.  (jtiier  Tasks   referred   to   tasks   in   which  the 

s  t.  u  d  e  M  t   u  s  e  d    kit  s   o  r    p  1  a  y  e  d     a  i-i  e  s  . 
{J.  Can't  Tell   referred   to   tasks   in  which   the  obser- 

ver could   not   identify   tlie   task   in   wliicn  th.o 
.student  was  involved. 
S  t  n  li  e  n  t   r  e  s  ji  o  n  s  c  .      ^'tudenl:   response   reLc^rrec;    to  those 
responses   or   behaviors  nade   by   tiio   student   to   the  academic 
task  or   instruction.      It   inclucied   bot!i   appropriate  (acadeinic 
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and   t i\  sk  n. a n a   e in e n  t  responses)   a  n  ri   i n appropriate  responses. 

T  ii  e  y  w  e  r  e   d  e  f  i  n  e  (]  a  s 

1 .  ii  c  a  d  e  m  i  c   Responses,    v;  h  i  c  b.  iv-  e  r  e  student  behaviors 

or   responses   to   t a s  1 ; s  ,    such,  as  '.writing, 

reading   aloud,    reading   silently,    discussing  or 

talking   about  academic  materials   or   the  assign- 

iaent,    and  asking  or   ansv/ering   acaderriic  questions. 

All     r  i  1 1 e n   responses   to   practice   reading  tasks 

v.-ere   exanineci   and   tlie   performance   level  deter- 

r-  i  n  e  d   b  y   t !:  c   for  r:  u  1  a  : 

number  of  items  correct 
nuniber  of   items  in  task 

r  e r  f  o r a n c o   level   referred   to   t i-. e   percentage  of 

the   correct   responses  made   by   the  student. 

-3.  Tasic  i4anagei;;ent   Responses   were  defined  as  tiiose 

responses  or   b e h a  v d. o r  s     h  i  c h   enabled   the   s  t  u  d  e ii  t 
to   engage   in   the   acadeiaic   task.      Tliey   included  such 
behaviors  as   1  o  o   i  n  g  at   the   teacher  for 
instruction,    looking   at   ti.e   iilack-board  for 
directions,    having   hand   raised,    looking  for 
r.aterials,    r.^oving    to   a   nev/   acadeiric  station. 

''^ .  I  na  pproj^r  in  t  e  Responses   referred   to  disruj)tive, 

loud,    aggressive   noises   or    boliaviors,  inappro- 
priate  play,    non-acader.ii  c   tali;.,    or   looking  around 
responses  r:  a  ci  o   h  v   t  h  rj   s  t  u  d  c  n  t . 
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■M  I  o  c  :i  L  c;  f  i   t  i  c  a  .      Allocatec'   tir.;e   referred    to   tiie  tine 
sclieduisd   or   designated   for   instruction   in   t!ie   school  day. 

i-  n  ■ :  a   e      L  i  n;  e  .      Also  called   ti;'ie-on-task  ,    engaged  tirrie 
referral!   to   the   portion  of   time   in  v/hich   the   student  was 
actively  v;Gr':inf;  ,    q u e s  t i o n i n r,  ,    or   responding   to  a  task. 
An   operational   definition  would   include   the   s  t  u li e n  t 

1 .  d  1 1  e  n  d  i  n     to   instruction   fro  r,:   the   t  c  a  c  ii  e  r  or 

designated  adult   f inure.     A  student  was 
consiGered   to   bo  attending   when   he  was   lookin;;.  at 
the   teacher   while   instruction  was  occurring  or 
looking   froi;;   tiie   teaciier   to   his   desk  v.'hile 
t  a  :■;  i  n notes. 

2  .  actively   v/ o r k i n r.   (eyes  on   a c a d o i c  material, 

ha  n  d  w r  i  t  i   n  ,    r  e a  d  i n g  )  . 

3  .  asking   questions  of   the   teacher,    d e s i n a  t e d  adult 

fijiure,    or   peer   r  e :j a  r  di i n     the  acadei;;ic   task  or 
assign.Tieii t . 

5j  umrnar  y 

khile   !ia  n  d  i  ca  p  [)  e  d   children   iiave   been   provided  educa- 
tioi!   for   Che   ;;:ist   two   centuries,    it   is   only   i/iihin   the  past 
51;   years   tliat   special   education   has   undergone   r-. reat  changes 
in   ihc   ..uality   and    tiie   vnri-.'ty   of   inf^truction   ofi'ereii.      Tn  t 
past   Iiand  i  cappt.'d   children   were   often   isolated    fror:i  their 
150or3   witii  an   education   curricula  considered    to   ue  miniiuallv 
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in:  po  r  t.\ n  t .      :>firvices  v/eri}   provided    by   teachers   trained   at  tno 
institutions  v/riich  housed    the   children.      Today  throuoh 
i  e  d  e  r  3  1  ,    state  and   local   legislation   a   free  a  p  p  r  o  ji  r  i  a  t  e 
education     for  all   iiandi capped   ciiildren   regardless   of   typo  or 
severity   oi   liandicap   xs  guaranteed. 

Providing  an  appropriate  education  for   the  handicapped 
cnild   Ijv   r.ieetinr   hia   or  i:er   unique   educational   needs  is 
inandated   by   lav/.     The   renoval   of  a   child   frou  the  regular 
cla.G.sroo::   tor   placeuent   in   a   special   education  classroom 
can   L e  done  only  if   1 1 ; e  education   provided   in   special   e d u c a - 
tiofi    is   r.ore  appropriate   than   that   already  available   in  the 
r  e u  1  a  r  class. 

T!ie   early   services   provided   the   handicapped  v;ere  dif- 
ferent  iroi:   the  education   provided   ciiildren   at  tending 
ro[;ular  education   classroo!::s .      The   educational   needs  of 
tiiose   first   servcii  were  oiiferent   than   tlieir   peers   in  the 
r  e u  1  a  r  c  1  a  s  s  r  o  o   s  .      C  u  r  r  e  n  1 1  y   i.i  a  n  y   c  f;  i  1 !  r  e  n   i  ii  special 
education   classrooris   appear   si^:il-;ir   to   t!ie  non- 
nan  d  i  ca  p  ),'e  d   children   in   tiie   regular   classrooir..  Regardless 
o-    tne   deureo  of   severity   or   th^e   type   of   hantiic.a;.,    tiie  goal 
of   special   education   ro!,;ained   the  sainc. 

in   tiie   speciaJ    educ;itiun   clasjwooin   sp. ecially  trained 
teachers,    special   i:iaterials  and   techniques   \;oro  available, 
(lii  ,i  1 re  n    unaiile    to   achieve    .in    tiie   re';ular   cln;:.j   could  ho 
provided   with  a  more   approi^riate   education   in  a  sriecial 
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eiii.ciition   cla^s.      Hot   only   v;as   the   o.iiication   to   he  iuore 
appropriate,    but   it   fiad   to   ba   different   frori   that  already 
availai,l;i .      II:   it  v,as   the   sane  as   that   lourtd   in   the  re^^alar 
clasaroo;!!,    placement  of  a  child   in  a  special   class  was 
u a us  t  i  f  i  e d  . 

T.he   purpose  of  tiiis  study  was   to  investigate  the 
education   provided   the  ii a n d. i c a p p e il   student   in   t v; o   s e 1 1 i  n  [■  s  . 
Specificall}',    tliis   investigation   v/as   focused   on  instruction 
provided   loarninc;   disabled   children   in   the   resource   rooM  and 
the   re"; ular   clnssroou   during   tine   allocated   for  readinr;. 


CilAPThR  II 
REVIE\/  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

'ilie   !)uri)0  3e  of   this  ciiapter  is   to  present  an  analysis 
of   the   JiLernture  relevant   to   this   investigation.  It 
is   liiviiieu   into   four   sections:    (a)   selection   of  the 
literature,    (b)   summary  of   the   development   of  special 
eti  ucci  t.  i  on  and   learning   d  i  sa  h  a.  1  i  t  ie  s  ,    (c)   use   of   tine  as 
a  Measure   of   quantitative   and   qualitative  aspects   of  educa- 
te oj:,    an:!    (J)   instruction   [jrovide;!   the   learning   disabled  in 
the   c  1  a  s  s  r  o  o  1:1 . 

Selection   of   tiie   Relevant  Literature 

The  c.vanination   of   literature   befjan   v;ith   the  establisl:- 
moMt  Oi    criteria   for   inclusion   in    t!-;e   review   of   ti. e  Jit'_ra- 
ture.     Ail   types  of   literature  v/ere  considered  v/tien  tiie 
.'.reas  01   the   deve]  opr.-.cn  t   of   special   education   aiia  instruc- 
tion  for   tlie   learnin.q.   disabled   were  examined. 

hecnuso   tiiue  i.as   used   as   a   aieasiire   of   i;  ua  n  t  i  ta  t  i  v  e  and 
(;  no  J  i  ta  t  i  vu^  asjiccts   of  clar.srooi/   instruction,   only  data-ljaseu 
researc.i   '..-a^;   considered   .i  p  j;  r  o  j)  r  i  a  t  e   for   inclusion   in  the 
review  of   the   literature.      h'hen   the   area  of  instruction 
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of  ti.o  Icarnin;-;  disabled  v/as  exai;:ined,  only  literature  whic!; 
net   the  follc.ving  criteria  was  reviewed: 

1.  If   data-based,    the   data   presented  were  oLtair.ed 
through   direct   observation   in   the  classroom. 

2.  It  was   publisiied   since   1975  ,    the   year  federal 
policy   regarding   special   education  was  set 

t ii r o u h   t h e  p a s  s a   e  o if  P n b  1  i  c  La w  9 4-142. 

3.  ]3ecause  of  possible  variance  in  definitions, 
only   i n V c s t i ,^ a t i o n s   conducted   in   the  United  State 
v.-ere   included   in   the  review. 

4.  i  lie   subjects   of   tlie   study   had   to   have  r.iet 

the   federal   criteria   for   learning  disabilities 

(see  Appendix   ■  '. )  . 
I-eferonce   sources   were   limited   to   those   specific  to 
t;:e   field   oi    education,    as  well   as   1  s  y  c  ii  o  1  o  ~  i  c  a  1   A  h  s  t  r  o  c  t  s 
■i  !i  d    •;  i  s r  t  a  t  j  o  n   A  h  street  s   "J  n  t  o  r  ri a  t  i  o  n  a  1 .      i"  c  u  c a  t  i  o  n  a  1   i  n - 
(1  e :: ;  •  ,s   i-  e  v  L   '.;  e  d  w  c  r  c     iul »  c  a  1 1  o  an  ]    T-esearch  Infornation 
Center   [i.i.J  0 )  ,   Current   lade::   of  Journals   in  Ldncation 
(CIJ..;,    'Education   Index,   and   I)  c  e  p  t  i   r,  a  1   C  h  i  1  d  r  e  n 
;:ducatio!iai   Resource   (r.Ci-JR)  .     Only  literature  avail  able 
through   tiie  University   oT   r'lorida   library   systei?.,    tae  Ohio 
;tate    !;niversity   syste;.i,    or    tiie    howlint'    Green   State  ijniver- 
sity    library   systei:i  was   considered   for   review.      :;e[iorts  fron; 
lliii  ..Lnnesola   Institute   on   Lear.-iin,;   ;j  ,i  sa  i)  i  1  i  Li  o  s  \;ere 
obtained   ti.rouj^h  direct   contact   with   the  Institute. 
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■■•'nca  sources   -.vers   identified,    descriptors   relevant  to 
tiiis   .stuciy  v;ere  determiriGii .      Descriptors  used   in  the 
i  i  t  e  r  a  t   r  e   3  o  a  r  c  h  were     c  1  a  i;  s  r  o  o  n  c  1  i  :i;  a  t  e  ,  classroom 
cii  vi  roiiriei!  t  ,    class  activities,    classrooir!  technique, 
clr, ssrooi':   dc-sinn,   classroom  research,    learning  disabilities, 
resourcu   roon;    special   education,    special   schools, special 
c  i s  s  e  s  ,    t  i  :n  e   use,    and   t  i  la  e  allot  i:;  e  n  t . 

Finally,    a   computer   search  v.-  a  s   completed   for  the 
roscarcuer   by   the   University   of   Florida   tlirouij.h   the  ERIC 
syste:.^.      '["he   descriptor   chosen   for   the   search  v;as  "resource 
roo;-'."     .'.   list   of   'v2   citations   of   i  n  f  o  r  r.;a  t  i  o  n  published 
siiice   lv75  :-as   generated.      One  net   the   criteria  established 
;:'  c  r   i  n  c  1  m  s  1  o  n  . 

.'leetin;'^:   ti'te  Needs   of   the  I'annicappcd 

fhe   basis   for   current   education   and   care   of   the  h.andi- 
ca;'.i>i."d   can   :»e   found   in   practices   and    thieories  wh.icii 
dcvelop'oi;   i>rior   to   this   century.      A   brief   reviei./  of   past  and 
pro  sent   ct.;  ucMtion   is  provicleci. 

■  h! c -1 1  i  11 t'ae   '.ia n d  ic a  p  p  c d 

Aithourji   evidence   of   !i  a  n  (hi  ca  [)  pe  d   individuals  h.as 
•jxistei:   since   tiic   b  e i  ii  n  i  ii  f,   of   recorded   historv,    interest  in 
r  1  e  0  t  i  n , ,   t  i';  o  i  r   needs  w  i  1 1:   basic   care   and   e  d  u  c  a  t  i  o  n   i.  s 
relu  Lively   recent   in   Vhistern   society.      Tiie   concern    i  or 
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iiui..a!\c   t  ro'i  tj-en  t   of   tlie  han (i  i c a p ped   lie,c,an   a  r;pro::i:;:a  tel  y  300 
years  a'.o.      TvidencG   of  c  c!  iica  t  i  c  n  a  1   provisions  can   be  found 
witiiiii   tlie   past   10'..    years   (Glaring,    l-?:?,?).      Prior   to   t::e  inid- 
ICOO'y,    tliO   handicapped  vere   not   con5^idered   to   be  worth 
teac;-.in;;  even   if   they   v;ere   able   to   benefit  (i^eynolds 
Birch,    1^';;2).     'while  basic  care  was  considered  appropriate, 
any  education   provided   the   handicapped  was  I'li n i ma  1 . 

During   the   19tli  century   aev?  knowledge  about  educating 
the   iiandica  ;;.ped  v/as   oroviuod   by   the   research  and   writin;;s  of 
Itard   anci   Se.ruin   (with   the  nentally   deficient),    iiowe  (the 
blinc},   .vnd  L.allauclet   (the  lieaf).     Tiicir  research  and  v.-ork 
helped   bo^in  a  movement   for   providing   both   eciucation  and 
basic   car  J   to   tne   h.annicaT'pe.!   i  nc!  i  vidua  1 . 

The   first   educational   services   bef;an   in  residential 
school;",  whic!,   provided   an   educfition    for   ciiiirJren   vithia  tiie 
select   categories  served   by   the   facility.      CiiilGren   had  to 
!ie   dea;;,    hlinu,   or   crij.[ilG(!   to   receive   s>ervices  (Uoffnian, 
I'J'/b;    Sarason  ;i  ])oris,    lv7V).      The   education   provided   was  a 
re  fleet  Lou  of   the  available  kriowl.-«d>\o  ana   an  d  <:-"  r;  t  and  i  a  of 
i". .:.  n  d  i  c  a  p;  p  c-  d    i  n  d  i  v  i  d  u  a  1  s  '    needs.      T  e  a  c  h  e  r    t  r  a  i  i-;  i  i-, •    v/  a  s   o  n  - 
the- job  at   the  facility   (.iof  f  i..an ,    1-  7h). 

hltliout;ii   practioners  were   restricted   by   th-..-ir  limited 
.;aol^■  I  ei.';e  o;:    the  handicapped,    nnny   :.;oiind   ec  a  cat  ion  jiracticos 
occurred.      ;.!d  uca  t  i  o  na  1   straLe;:ies   sucn   as   the   use   of  direct 
instruction,   .  lu  i  t  i  sen  a  or  )■   apjiroaches   to  instruction, 
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iristrucLion   "iKisod   upon   imii vidua  1   a s s -3 s Er.en t  ,    use  of  posi- 
t  i  \' e   r  e i  n  i' 0  r  c e in e n  t  ,    and   emphasis   on   ri  a  i  1  y   1  i  v i  n and   s e  1  f  - 
iiolp   s;:ilL3   for   the   severely   handicapped  are   exa:r.plas  of 
practices  still   in  use   today   (Ball,    1971;  Balthazar 
t  e  V  G  n  3  ,    1  '.•   1 )  . 

The  area  of  special  education  expanded  slo\v-ly  fron  the 
nid-K'OG's   to   the   early   1900 's.      Several   events  then 
occurred   which  had   significant   effect   upon   the   field  and 
con  t  r  i  bu  tea   to   its   subsequent   growth.      TJiC   passa;-e  of 
co!nj)ulsory  attendance   laws   (lc52   to   191o)   resulted  in  large 
nu:::ber_-   oi   ci^ildreii  ^.'ith   behavior   prob]e:'S  or  x-,'Iio  '■vcre  slow 
to   learn   rer.ainin,:;   in   sc'nool.      As   teachiers  and 

ad!..ini.-.;tra  tors  attenpted   to  weet   their   needs,    "referrals"  of 
the   ciiildren   to   special   classes   v/ere  made   ('ioffnan,    1975  ; 
."oynolda  :i  r;ircii,    19d2;    Vsseldyke  &  Algoszine,  19^2). 
j^ecause   tlieir   probler.is  vere   not   considered   severe  enouf-.h'to 
warrant   pii;ca;.:cnt   in   a   rosi.iential    facilities   or  centers, 
tlieso   "unnanar^eable"   or   "i.ientally   deficient"   children  v/cre 
3 e ;i  t   to     jj c c  i a  1   c  ].  a  s  j;  r o o i:, s   o  r   s c  ii o u  1  ^-  ,    f  or   n-luc ri  t  i  o  n  . 

Another   factor   whicl!   spurred    tiie   prowth  of   special  educa 
tion   '..'as   th. e   larp.e   nuiaijor   of   i::ii:ii;, ran  t   ciiiidren   entering'  the 
Ij  n  i  t  e  d      t  a  t  e  s  .      I  la  m  i  ':i  r  a  n  t  s   from  \i  i  d  o  1  y   <:  i  v  e  r  p,  -e  n  t   h  a  c  k   r  o  u  n  d  s 
arrived    in    ^reat    nu:;,l;ers   and   setllod    in    towns   and  cities 
across   tin;  Inited   States   often   becoaiin;.^   tiie  iiajority 
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po;)ulatiou   v.'ithin  a   school.      While   these   children   v/ere  not 
necessarily   i n c o r r i i b  1  e   or  n e n  t a  1 1  y   deficient,    they   s o ni c  t i ni c 
had   d  i  j-  f  i  c  u  i  t  y   learning   or  v.'  e  r  e   v:  n  a  b  1  e   to  learn   in  the 
regular  classrooni.     They  v/ere  often   sent  to  a  special 
class   L e c a u 3 e   of   their   s p e c d. a  1   needs   for  instruction 
( liof  f  ma n  ,    19 7 5  )  . 

A   third   factor  which  contributed   to  increased  nunbers 
0  1   ch. ildren   "referred"   for   special   classes   or   sc'.ools  v.-as 
tiie  develop::! en t   of   standardized   intelligence   tests  and  their 
siibse.Mient   use   i/ith  children.      I'er f orr.anco   on   tests   suchx  as 
the  Stanford   binet   I  n  t  e  1 1  i  f]  e  nc  e   test   be.qan   to  define  viio 
was   "noriual"   aatl  who  was   not    (Cearheart,  19S0). 

A s   r. o r  o  and  more  s  t 'j d e n  t s     ere   t a k e !i  out   of  the 
re,.ular   c  1  a  s  .<-;  r  oo:;;  an;'   ji  laced   in   special   classes  and /or 
schools   special   education   experienced   s  i  :P;  n  i  f  i  c  a  n  t 
:.'ro-.'th.      -..hile   enrollment   in     eneral   Oi'ucation   i  n  c  r  e se  d  '  1 4/1 
f  r o i:!   10  2  2   to   1 9 A 7  ,    e a r o  1 1  r. o n t   in   special   e d  u c a  t i o r.  increased 
•Jl^.i.     Jirrinr,   the  next   25  years  ,c;eiieral   education  increased 
by  ;;2;.  and   special   education   increased   71(!h'   (Dunn,    1973).  An 
iUustrauion  of   this   extraordinary   increase   in   onroll:r.ent  is 
presonteii   in  Fi;;ure  1. 

Alter   '..'or  Id   ,.'ar   II   tlio   extension   of  exist  in, categories 
aiui   recQ;;nition   of   new  categories   r (.'suited   in  addilLional 
[•rowtii   in   tlie   field.      As   seriously   injured   Worlc!   ,var   II  and 
..orean   ■..'ur   v^-terans   returnee;   iione,    provisioiis   to  ..eet  their 
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r. oet.s   v.-if. ii  appropriate   services  and   education  increased 
I>. ri o v.- 1  e .'I p e  about  handicaps   as  v;el].      Th, is  additional 
k:iovled':o,    such  as   mobility   trnining   for   the   blind,   v/as  then 
transferred   fror;;  rehabilitation  wor!;  v;ith   disabled   adults  to 
tiie  oiiucation  of   disabled   chile  ren   (Reynolcs   ?c   Sirch  ,  libz; 
Kirk       Gallac;her,  1CS3). 

Special   education   p  r  o  g  r  a  ra  s   have   expanded   far   beyond  the 
ear],  y   f  a c i  1  j.  t  i e s   for   the  h a n d i  c a  p p e d  .      !v i  t ii   t ii e   p ci s s a e  of 
th.e  j:;ducation  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act   (PL  94-142) 
in   iV/'j,    hanuicapped   children,    rejjardless   of   type  or 
T)  o  V  c  r  i  t  y   of   handicap   1:  a  v  e  a   1  e ;]  a  1   right   to  an  education 
a  p r  o  p  r  i  ,i  t  e   t  o   t  h  e  i  r   e  d  u  c  a  t  i  o  n  a  1   n  e  e  d  s   (  F  a  d  e  r  a  1   R  e i  s  t  e  r  , 

1  <;  7  7). 

h'('ucation    for   the  Learninfi  Disabled 

0  n  e   r  c-  c  e  -i  1 1  y   identified,   c  a  t  e  3  o  r  y   \;  i  t  h  i  n   special  educa- 
tion  is   ciio   learn  in  7.   disabled    (Lh').      Tiie  origins   of  learninp, 
disabilities   can   be   traced   to  v;orIc  v;ithi   brain   injured  adults 
and    .;-e:i  tally    retarded   children    durin;:    tiic    Iv.'iG's    ( h>a  b."  t  i  no  , 
I'.M).      T!ie   learnin;^-   ciisableci   child   was   one  v?ho  v;as  failinc; 
in    i>ci'.w()l    :,at   Old    not    "lit"    c!.e   e  :■:  i  r.  t  i  n      c  a  t  a;:  or  i  e  s  of 
r.andicaps.      Tiiey  were   childreii   './ho   exhibited   a   v.'ide   ran,r;e  of 
:.aii.:vior   ani  /or   acadieriic    j)  r  o  ii  1  ei;;S  ,    1,ut    Lljojr    pririary   area  of 
'•iii  icnity   Kas   in  acai'cL;ics   sucli   as   reading',    spellin;;,  or 
r  1 1  iii  ;e  t  xc   ;,;.eo;;;i,    i'jo'J,;    ;ioid  L-.  hresko,    Ivoi).      li    a   child  did 
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not         ibit   !;roble::i3   in  some  artia   of   Eicadei.'.ic   lej.rninf;,  tlie 
le:;rnirr,  (i  i   a  i:  i  1  i  t  i  e.s   label  was,   and   is,  inappropriate. 

Till?   iirst   education   profjrams   provided   the  learnin-;, 
dir.abled   ciiild  were   patterned   after   techniques   found   to  be 
s  uc  c '.-•ss  r.ii  1   •..•Iti-   brtiin   injured   individuals.  Learning 
disabled   ciiilcirsn   v/ere   tauglit   in   sti'nulUvS-f ree  environments 
.ma   ;u-ovideu   '..'ith  verj,'   structured   teaci'ier-dir  ec  ted 
instruction   ( Cr u i cksiiank  ,   Bentzen,   Ratzeburg,   2:  Tanniiauser, 

■..'iti. in   the  next   50  years   several   theories,    Models,  and 
,i  ;•■  .>r  o.ic   J  o   to   inscr  uc  tin;:,   tiie   learniu';;  disabled   were  deve- 
loped.    Tv.o   basic  approaches   to  instruction  can  be  identified. 
vJne   is   related   to   tlie   causes   or  etiology  of  learning 
disabiJity.      Instruction   is   provi<le(!   in   such   process  areas  as 
.■orcep  tu. .0  tor   s'cills,   inu  1 1 1  s  e   s  o  r  y    tschnique?;,    ian,  uage 
devolo;)::;en  t ,    phonics,   and  i.ieiaory   skills   (Gear  heart,  ISou; 
dirl;,    1    1 ;    Loraer,    lOTl;    iiOj-ers        ha;;irr;ill,    15  7(;).      A  second 
a;)pro;jch   is   related   to   thiC   identification   of   a  student's 
;,i<ecii"ic  aca(-ei:;ic   proble;iis,    vita   s-iecific   instruct  ion   in  the 
deficit  area,    such  as   direct   instruction   in  .Tia  t  hei.ia  t  i  cs  , 
i.p.-ilii.v   and   readin;    ("jerner,    I'ylii;    hanuuill   i'   i  artel,  l,.7d). 

p  ha  s  i  r;  ■.■.ris  placeil  upon  instruction  in  the  specific  c.cacieir.ic 
.j.iilJs  I'atjier  tuan  "processes''  '.vr.ich  uaire  assur.ed  to  underlie 
skill   d  e  v  1 : 1  o  p e  n  t   (  Y  s  s  c  1  d  y  k  e  d.  h  a  1  v  i  a  ,    11  7    )  . 
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..;uri;!,:   the  early   l^lG's  iind   iy70's  instruction  in  the 
processes  ai   loarninj  or  ability  training  './as  considered 
.■.pi.rOj-r  L.iUc   ior  learning  disahlea  cliildren   (   ercar,    l'\.r:'i)  . 
r.eaoarcli   i.ns   not   provided   emj/irical   support   for  tiiis 
i li .j  t  r u c  1 1  w iia  1  approacii  as  a  n, eans  of   iwpr  o  v iii.^  acaasi-.ic 
per  i  or::aric  •:•    (Ysaeldyke,    1973;    1974).      Hovrever ,    tr.ere   has  been 
:ii!:.iort   for   teaching  £cadei';ic   sicills  v/ithout   procsss  or 
a  1/  i  1  i  t  y   r  e ;  :  e  d  i  a  t  i  o  n   (  Y  s  s  e  1  d  y  k  e       S  a  1  v  i  a  ,    19  74). 

..c  \;iL:i   tue  field   of   special   education,    there  hss  been 
a   (ira::.atic   increase   in   tiie   nun-.ber   of  children  identified 
aii..   o'.rvei,  learnin;.;   disable;!.      Lcarninr'  disabilities 

rQ;,rai-.s   i^e^an   to  appear   in   schools   during   tr.e   late   IvdC's  ,» 
witij   i_vy,:.;GL)  scaool  af;ed  children  labelled  as         in  1908 
( 'J .  1^ .   Office   of  Idducatioii ,    1970).      Durinfj   the  19f"0-19Ll 
.-.  ch.iol   yoa  r   1,435,115   school   aged   ch'ilaren   received  services 
as   learninr,   disabled    (haiey,    Acker:Tian,    Chaj^pell,    Perrin,  & 
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htorr:cr,    i'-.,  1).      Learning  disabilities   lias   boconie   one  of  t'le 
lar;-,ost   catO;-.ories   of  handicapped   children   served  in 
sciiools,    coi;  prisi;;^^,   over  one-fonrLii   of   all  handica;;ped 

children   served   (U.    S.    Office  of   Education,    ly79).  ,i 

h::i-:.inia:    Instruction    in    ti.e  C].:.ssrooM 

s  e   r  c  l!-:  r  s  as   well   as   p  r>i  c  L  :i.  t  i  o  n  <•  r  i;   nav;;  \,o:_:n 
concerned  uith   the   beiiaviors  -uhich   occur  \;it!iin   tiie  class- 
roo.:.      AlL>.ou:j,h   the   early   research   has   been  criticized 
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iiM   ;.ein-,  oi   liLtie   use   to   tlie   c2. assrooir.   teaciier   (Soar,  I'.-'TS), 
r  c  c  e  f .  t   i  r.  v   s  t  i a  t  i  o  r;  s   u  s  i  rn;;,   direct   observation   s   s  t  e  m  s  h  a  v  c 
provii.eil   .:.  c,--.!  n  i  r; I  u  1   inforiaation   re3c.  rdiiir^  v;liat   is   I.  a  p  pen  in  5  in 
the  c  las;;rcor.i .      Several   researchers   Iiave   iden. tified  the 
si  ;,nii  icaiice  o this   information.      As   they   siifpost,    it  is 
essential    to   Understand   v/hat   is   taking   place  v;ithiri  tiie 
classrutJi.:   ::,eiore   the   erfects   of   special   teaci. in^  methods, 
.Materials,    or   instructional   practices   can   be  determined 
i'^o  .i^l^yu:.  ,    Iv^^O;   hinely  1}  bonder, 

Ihie  i.-.eans   ox   inea  sur  ing  and   describing   classroor.;  activities 
is   ti.rf'ii/j;   Li'O   examination  o£   tii::a   use   in     schools  or 
classroor:s   (Graden,   T'aurlow,   2   Ysseldyico,    19h2).  Iraprovements 
in   d  a  t  a  c  o  1 .1  o  c  t  i  o  a   t  e  c   n  i  q  u  e  s   a  n  c!   greater   consist  e  n  c  y   in  defi- 
nitions  iiave  resulted   in  a   useful   descriptions   of  classroon) 
ho.hci  V  LOTS   .ma   events.      uotii   {|  u  a  n  t  i  t  a  t  i  v  0   ns   v,-ell   as     '.i  a  1  i  t  a  c  i  ve 
in  for.)  a  r.  ion   iiave   been  obtained. 

L'li]  ihe  sofie  variables  v;ith,in   the  classrooi':,    tiroe   use  is 
a   resource   \'hich  can   bo   directly   !.;a  n  i  p  u  1  a  t  e  d   by   the  ttjacaer 
C:;ari.-ejt   h  ;:iavin,    19ol;   ivan:>,    1979).      Tir:e   is  an  "alterable 
vari.i-  le,  "   u   variable   related   to   learnin-    that   is  available 
Lu   all    atiivioiits,    .handicapped   or    not    (I'aniels   0:  bailor, 
-  '-  ■  •  '  )  •      -  y   ^1 1  b  1-  r  i  n      1 1 1  a   p  a  c  i  n     o  i   1  n  l-  t  r  m  c  t  i  o  n   or   t  h  e  a  i  o  ii  n  t 
ol    ti:.-,a  a  J  located   for   learniiip,    a   teacher   can   coiitrol  the 
loarniap   -.u-icii  occurs   to  soua   de:;ree.      As   st^:ted    by  i'lock 
(I9c0):    '"linio   is  a   scarce   resource   in   schools;    the   o  r  f  an  i  xa  t  i  o  n 
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oi    tiir.s  ,-!}■   ■.veil   oe   tr.-3   -xost   ir.'portant:   variable   to   be  cillected 
by   policy"   (p.    2).     Teachers  and   administrators,    as  ir.aaagers  of 
ti;..e   in   l.;;o  ciassroo!:; ,    can   have  a   direct   impact   upon  at'.sdent 
1  c  a  r  n  i  a     or   a  c  h  i  e  v  e  m  e  n  t  . 

V  I !  a  I:  t  '  t i  V .'■  s   e  c  t  s   o  £  Instruction 

In   order   to   learn,    every   child   must  have  an  aderuate 
opportunity   to  learn  in  the  classroom.     Both  researchers  and 
practitioners   ;:avo  viewed   the  allocation  and   effective  use 
oi   j-c!iOol    ti::ie  as  a   deteri::iner   of   learning   in  sciiool. 
fhe   r  o  i  a  t  i  0  n  sii  i  p   hetveen   tin.e  and   achieveniont  has   been  ex- 

1  o r e d    in  several   studies   u s i n ,.;   a   variety   of  fa e a s u r e s  of 
ti:'e   ( ..(^r  i  iiiijr  d  dosenshine,    1^77;    bloo-;,    19i;-3;  Carroll, 
lQo3;   ;.arliave,    Fisher,        lUshav,    1977;    Stallinf;S,  1976; 
'.'iin:-   .:.   'le..  ^er,    i':,'71;    Wiley  ^1   ■  :a  r  n  i  s  h  f  e   e  r  ,    iv74).      The  study 
at    ii:.Q   has   been   based   on   tiie   premise   that   tho  "lore  ti;:;e 
allocitei:   for   loarnin;;   the   i.ore   learniiig   v/ill    take  place 
(:.or    ,    ]','■;;/;    Fisher,    Berliner,    Filhy,   i.nrliave,  Colien, 
'.  is..-i\.-,    ! '.      ;    .;;-;ith,    1-.7C).      ilore   tiiiie   in   sciiOol   v/ould  allov/ 
i^or  :uor;v   ti-.e   in   instruction   and   nsoro  tinie   for   the  student 
to  :..istef   Li.e  task. 

'-'ir.c   in   :!chool.      f.arly  studies   of   time  v;ere  concerned 
pri..-arily   ■..-itii   tiie   [;loijal    issue   of   v.'!iet!icr    the   total  ai::(<unt 
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schoolinc   a   student   receives  makes   a   difference.  These 
early   studies   focused  on   general   measures  of   time,  such 
as   years   in   scb.ool    (Kyman,   Wriglit,    &  Reed,    1975),    days  in 
the  school   year   (Mann   1928),    or   length   of   the   school  day 
(Xarweit,    1976).     The  usual  method  of  data  collection  v/as 
teacher   report  and   achievement   was  measured  through 
standardized   tests.      Although   correlations   between   time  use 
and   student  achievement  were   not   consistently  positive, 
researchers   did   identify   great   variances   in   amount   of  time 
between  classrooms,    schools,    districts,    and   states,  A 
summary   of   these  early   studies   is   presented   in  Table  1. 

Opportunity   to   learn.      From   the  examination   of  global 
issues,    such  as   length  of   the   school   year,  researchers 
focused   upon  a   students'   opportunities   to   learn  during 
school.      Opportunity   to   learn  was   often   reported   as   hours  of 
instruction   in  a   school   day.      The   major   form  of   data  col- 
lection was   teacher  self-report.     Measures  of  student 
learning  were  obtained   through  achievement   test  scores. 
Significant   postive   relationships   were   reported   between  the 
opportunity   a   student   had   to   learn   and   the  student's 
performance  on  achievement    tests   (Horg,    1979;    Cooley  & 
Lciuhardt,    19c0).      One   criticism  of   these   studies   lias  been 
the   use   of  self-report   methodology   for   data  collection 
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(Borg,    1979).      Only   two  data-based   studies  were  identified 
which  met   reviev;  criteria.      A   summary   is   presented   in  Table 
2. 

Allocated   time.      Opportunity   to   learn   provided  very 
general   information   regarding   time   use   in   schools.      A  more 
specific  measure  of   time   use   was  allocated   time.      It  provided 
a  measure  of   the  amount  of   time   the   student  was   exposed  to 
learning   through  an  examination  of   the  amount   of  time 
scheduled   or  allocated   for   instruction.      The   portion  of  the 
school   day   during  ^^fhich   instruction   did   not   occur  was 
excluded. 

Mixed   results   regarding   the   relationship  between 
allocated   time  and  achievement  were   reported.      Tiie  variation 
found   in  earlier  comparisons   between   different   classes,  grade 
levels,    sciiools  and   districts   continued   to   be  identified 
(Berliner,    1976;    Felsenthal   S  Kirsch,    1978;    Fisher   et  al., 
19b0;    Guthrie,   Martuza,    S  Seifert,    1976;    Jacobsen,  1980; 
Karweit   cl  Slavin,    1981;   Mann,    1928;    Rosenshine,    1980;  Smith, 
19  7  9).      A   summary  of   these   studies   is   presented   in   Table  3. 
The   strongest  correlations   resulted   with   the   use   of  content- 
relevant   acliievenent   measures   (Berliner,    1976;    Karweit  & 
Slavin,    1981).      Differences  among   studies   in  achievement 
measures,    unit   of  analysis   (class  or   individual   student)  and 
definitions  of   terms   have   resulted   in   inconsistent  findings 
((;raden,   Thurlow,        Ysseldyke,    1982).      A   need   for  more 
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specific   and   accurate  means   of   data   collection   procedures  was 
also  suggested    (Frederick  &  Walberg,  198C). 

E n a r e d   rates.      Researchers   identified  considerable 
differences   between   the  amount   of   time   scheduled  for 
instruction   (allocated   time)   and   the   amount   of   time  a 
student  was  engaged   in  instruction   (Felsenthal  & 
Kirsch,    1978;    Graden,    Thurlow,    &  Ysseldyke,    1982;    Fisher  et 
al.,    1980;    Jacobsen,    1980;    Karweit   &  Slavin,    1981;  Rosen- 
shine,    198U).      The   percentage  of   time   the  student 
spent   engaged   in   instruction   varied   from   56%   to   99%   of  the 
time   that   was  allocated   for   instruction   (Felsenthal  & 
Kirsch;    Jacobsen,  1980). 

These   differences   in  allocated   time  and   the  actual  time 
students  were   involved   in  a   task   focused   researchers   on  the 
study  of  a  student's  engaged  rate,    or  the  amount  of  time 
spent   on-task.      Data   were   collected   primarily  tlirough 
direct   observation   in   the   classroom   rather   than  teacher 
report.      Student   performance   on  achievement   tests  still 
served   as   the  measure   of   learning.      Overall,    the   study  of 
engaged   time   has   yielded   significant   positive  correlations 
with   student   achievement    (Anderson,    1975;    Cobb,    1972;    Fisher  et 
al.,    1980;    Gaver  {\   Richards,    1979;    Good   (I  Beckerman,  1973; 
Jacobsen,    1980;    Karweit       Slavin,    1981;   McKinney,  Hason, 
Perker-son,    &  Clifford,    1975;    Rosenshine,    1980;    Samuels  & 
Turnure,    1974).      Time  spent   engaged   in  academic   activities  was 
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found   to   be   positively   related   to  achievement   regardless  of 
differences   in   design,    different   populations   and/or   the  size 
of   the   group   studies.      Time   spent   engaged   in  non-academic 
activities,    such  as  art  and   physical   education  v/as  negative- 
ly correlated   v/ith  achievement    (Borg,  1979). 

The   type  of  task,    ability   level   of   the   student,  subject 
matter  of   the   task,    and   the   instructional   arrangement  the 
student  was  in  when  instruction  was   presented   did  affect 
students'    engaged   rates   (Borg,    1979).      As  with  earlier  studie 
variations  in  engaged  rate  was   found   between  students, 
classes,   and   schools   (Felsenthal       Kirsch,    1978;  Fisher 
et  al.,    1980;   Jacobsen,    1980).     A  summary  of   the  engaged 
rate  studies   is   presented   in  Table  4. 

The  examination  of  student  engaged  rate  provided 
more  accurate   information   than   earlier  measures  of  quantity 
of   time   use.      However,    it   still   did   not   provide  a  measure 
of   the   quality   of   time  spent.      The   engaged   rate  could   be  the 
same   wliether   the  student   spent   the   time  correctly  performing 
the   task  or   incorrectly   performing   the   taslc.      In  addition, 
engaged   rate   did   not   discriminate   between  different 
lenrning/ueaching  strategies.      For   example,    the  engaged  rate 
during   individually   paced   versus   class- paced  instruction 
could   bo   identical,    althougli  acliievement  results 
of   tlie   learners   could   be   quite   different.      A  measure  of  the 
quality   of   learning  was  needed. 
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Qualitative  Aspects   of  Learninp, 

Both  Carroll    (1963)   and   Bloom   (1968)   addressed  qualita- 
tive and   quantitative   issues   of   instruction   in  their 
theories  of   learning.      Quantity   is   usually   described   as  the 
amount  of   time   needed   to   learn  a   task.      The   cuality  of 
instruction   has   been   defined   as  a  measure   of   the   degree  to 
which   instruction   is   presented   so   that   it  will   not  require 
additionaltimefor  mastery. 

As  measures  of   instruction,    allocated   time  and  engaged 
rate   provided  an   index  of   the   quantity   of   tine  students 
engaged   in   learning.      A  measure  of   quality   of   time   which  has 
received   limited   investigation   is   success   rate   (Fisher  et 
al.,  1980). 

The   Beginning  Teacher   Evaluation   Study    (BTES)  conducted 
in   California   in   1972   included   success   rate   as   a  quality 
variable   in   their   investigation  of   student  achievement, 
liigh   success   rate  was   found   to   be  a   positive   predictor  of 
achievement   while   low  success   rates   consistently  negatively 
correlated   with  achievement    (Berliner,    1980).      Success  rate, 
similar   to  classroom  environment   and   time   use   is  an 
"alterable"   variable   under   the   control   of    the  classroom 
teacher.      For  some   students   the  concept   of   success   rate  may 
be   especially    important    for    it    provides    the  classroom 
teacher   with  a  means   of  examining  and   altering   time   use  to 
meet   specific   student   need s /a b i 1 i t y   (Berliner,    1980).  Success 
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rate  allov;s   the  appropriateness   of   classroom  activities, 
teaching  strategies  and  materials   to   be   examined   by  the 
teacher.      As   stated   by   Block   (1980):      "If   educators  v/ant 
better   learning  and   better   learner   feelings,    then   they  ought 
to  offer   students  more   learning   success  and   fewer  learning 
errors"   (p.  97). 

Examining   Instruction   in   the  LP  Classroom 

Use  of   time  and  appropriateness   of   the   task  are  impor- 
tant  factors   to  consider  when   designing   instruction   for  non- 
handicapped   children.      VJhen   children   with   learning  problems 
are   considered,   allowing  enough   time   for   learning   to  occur 
through   tlie  manipulation  of   time  and   task  appropriateness 
becomes  essential.      The   investigation   of   time   use   in  the 
classroom  and   the  students'    success   rates   on   tasks  could 
provide  additional   information   regarding   tiie  appropriateness 
of   student   placements.      Both   qualitative  and  quantitative 
aspects  of   learning   in   tiie   different   classroonis  or  progranis 
would   I)  e  addressed. 

Over   90  studies   publislTed   since   1975  were  identi- 
fied  wliich  addressed   some  aspect   of   the   learning  disabili- 
ties  resource   room.      Time   use   in  an   LI)  classroom  was 
examined   in   one   investigation;    success   rate   of   LD  students 
v/as   not  addressed   in  any   of   the   studies.      This  investigation 
was   very  similar   to   the  one   study   whicli  examined   tiine   use  in 
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tiie   LD  classroom  in   purpose,    procedures,    and  subjects 
selected.      The  author   felt   a  more   thorough   presentation  of 
this   investigation  v/ould   be   appropriate.      Differences  between 
tlie   studies  are  also  presented. 

The   investigation  v/as   first   presented   in   a  research 
report   from   the  University   of  Minnesota   Institute   for  Research 
on   Learning   Disabilities  and   then   in   tfie  Learnino  Disabilities 
C;  u  a  r  t  e  r  1  y    (Thurlow,    Ysseldyke,    S  Graden,    1982;  Thurlow, 
Ysseldylce,    Graden  Si  Algozzine,    1983).      The   purpose   of  the 
investigation  v;as   to   compare   the   learning   disabled  students' 
educational   experiences   in   the   regular   and   resource   rooms  with 
non-learnir'.g  disabled   students'    educational   experiences   in  tlie 
regular   classroom.      Descriptive  and   comparative  data  regarding 
teacher   location  and   teacher  activity,    instructional  activi- 
ties,  and   student   responses   to   instructional   activities,  and 
iT.  a  s  u  r  e  s  of   engaged   time  \\'  e  r  e   obtained.      Task  appropriateness 
was   not  examined. 

Six  children   from   third   grade  and   two   from  fourth  grade 
V/  ere   r  a  n  d  o  m  1  y   selected   from   learning   d  J.  s  a  b  1  e  d  students 
enrolled   in  eight   elementary   schools   in  a   suburban  school 
district.      Using   the   CIoSAR    (Code   for  Instructional 
Structure   and   Student   Academic   Response)   observation  system, 
eacii   stucient   was   observed    for    tv/o   school    days.  Trained 
observers    recorded   student   activity,    task,  teaching 
structure,    teacher    location,    teaclier   activity,    and  student 
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responses  at   ten-second   intervals.      Students  were  observed 
for   an  average   of  seven  hours   and   twenty  minutes.      About   A 3% 
(IvO  of  440  minutes)   of   tiie   observational   time   was   spent  in 
theresourceroom. 

'.v'hen  tiie  amount  of  time  allocated  for  instruction  and 
the  ariount  of  .engaged  tim.e  \^as  examined,  these  differences 
between   settings  were  identified: 

1.  LD  students   spent  more   time   in   small  group 
instruction  and   received   more   teacher  approval 
when   in   th. e   resource   room.      LD  students  v;ere 
engaged   in  academ.ic   responses   (such  as  reading 
aloud,    reading   silently,    and  writing)   for  signi- 
ficantly more   time   in   the   resource  room. 

2 .  L  D  students   spent   significantly  more  time 

in   large   group  activities  and   in   "other  talk" 
w ii e n   in   the   regular   classroom.      They  also  spent 
significantly  more   time   engaged   in   task  manage- 
ment  responses   (such  as   hand   raising)   when  they 
were   in   the   regular  classroom. 
^  •  ! f   time   designated   for   reading   or  math.,  signifi- 

cantly more   time  was   allocated   for  individualized 
instruction   with    tiie    t  e  a  c  ii  e  r    located    h  e  side  the 
student   in   the   resource   room   than   in   tiie  regular 
classroom.      The   LD  students   also  received 
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significantly  more  teacher  approval  in  the  resource 
room. 

When   in   the  regular   classroom,    the  learning 
disabled   and   non-disabled   students   had  similar 
tasks  and   similar   amounts   of   time  allocated  for 
activities.      Teacher   location,    teacher  activi- 
ties,  and   student   responses  were  also  similar. 
I'eachers   in   the   regular   classroom  appeared  to 
treat   the   learning   disabled   and  non-disabled 
learners   in  a  similar  manner. 

ivhen   student   responses   v/ere   examined,  learning 
disabled   and   no n -disabled   students   engaged  in 
active   reading   responses  about   2S%  of  observed 
reading   time.      LD  students   engaged   in  reading 
practice  activities   (such  as  reading  aloud 
or   silentl}')   only   9%  of   reading   time;  non- 
disabled   learners   spent   approximately   11%  of 
reading   time   in   reading   practice.      It  was  noted 
thiat   the   variability  among   both   the  learning 
disabled   and   non-disabled   students   was   great.  For 
example,    one   non-disabled   student   spent   20  minutes 
a   day   in   reading   practice   wiiile  another   spent  20 
seconds   per   day   in   reading   practice.  Similar 
variation   existed    for    the   LD   students   as  well. 
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Ihe  iiutliors  of   the   study   concluded   that   the  special 
class   resource  room   did   offer   certain  opportunities  for 
special   education.      liowever,    the   education  actually  provided 
was   very   similar   in  both   settings   in   terms   of   student  tasks 
and   stu(ient   behaviors   (Thurlow,    Ysseldyke,    &  Graden,  1982; 
Thurlov;,    Ysseldyke,    Graden,    S  Algozzine,  1983), 

l.'hile   limited   by   sample   size   (n  =   8)   and   location  of 
the   investigation   (suburban  Minneapolis),    the  Thurlow, 
Ysseldyke,    and  Graden   study   explored   what   learning  disabled 
children   did   when   in   the   regular   and   special  education 
classrooi.is  during   the   school   day.      Focusing   on  children 
placed   in   resource   room   programs   rather   than  self-contained 
classrooms,    the  authors   suggested   the   education   provided  in 
the   resource   rooms   examined   was   very   similar   to  that 
provided   in   the   regular  classroom.      Eight   different  resource 
rooms   were  examined. 

The   component   of   success   rate,    although   not  addressed 
in   tlie   investigation,    would   have   yielded   additional  informa- 
tion  regarding   tlie   quality   of   student   time   use.      The   use  of 
engaj'Oti    time   v/itliout    a   measure   of   a  p  p  r  o  jj  r  i  a  t  a  n  e  s  s   of  the 
task   iias   received   some   criticism   in   the   literature  (Borg, 
IV?*;.).      '..hile   engaged    time   does    provide   a   measure   of  tiie 
amount   of   time   tlie   student   is  o  n  - 1  a  s  k  ,    without     n  o  w  1  e  d  g  e  of 
the   student's   performance   level    ti;e   determination   of  whether 
learning   is   taking   place  cannot   be  made. 
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D  u  r:i  a  a  r  y 

During   the   past   century   researchers   and  professionals 
have   b e ^ u n   to   examine   time   use   in   schools   to   better  under- 
stand v.'liat   occurs  within   the  classroom.      Based   on  the 
assumption   t'lat   the   degree   of   learning   is   related   in   part  to 
the  amount   of  .time   spent   learning,    early   researchers  were 
concerned   \/ith  global   issues   of   time   use.      As   the   concept  of 
time   use  was   refined,    researchers   began   to   investigate  student 
V  a  r  i  a  ;j  i  e  .i  ,    s  u  c  li  as  engaged   rate.      Improvements   in  methodology 
and   the   use   of  direct   observation   rather   than   teacher  self- 
report   provided   researchers   with  more  accurate   d  e  s  c  r  i  [>  t  i  on  s  of 
classroom  activities.      From   the   early   studies   to  current 
i  n  ves  t  i  ga  t  i  o  i;s  ,    time   use  has   generally   been  positively 
correlated   with  student  achievement.      The   wide   variation  among 
individual   students,    different   classes,    schools   or  city 
systeins   in   the  amount   of   time   actually   spent   in   learning  has 
also    b   e  n    identified    since    t  it  e   first  studies. 

l/hile   the   bulk   of   time   use   research   has  concentrated 
ui)on   quantity   factors   sucli  as   iiow  much   time   is   spent  or 
allocated    for   instruction,    there   has   been   recent   interest  in 
the   measure   of   the   quality   of    learning   which    is   assumed  to 
be   occurring.      One   measure   of   this    is   student   success  rate. 
:ceiated    to    the   appropriateness   of    the   academic    tas';  ,  success 
rate  examines  what   students  are   actually   doing  during 
e  n  g  a  g  e  d  time. 
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.■•esearciicrs  of   the   3TES   study   examined   tine  use  and  suc- 
cess  rate   in   elementary   classrooms.      Their   findings   support  the 
inpor Lance  of   these   two   factors   for   the   child   having  diffi- 
culty  learning   in   school.      One   population   of   children  for 
v.-hot:.   tir.ie   use  and   task  appropriateness   is   important   is  the 
group  of  ciiildren  labelled   learning   disabled.      Possessing  a 
hanciicap  which  makes  academic   learning   difficult,  learning 
disabled  children  must   receive  an  education  which  meets 
tiieir   needs.      Since   they   usually  attend   both   regular  and 
special   education   classrooms,    determination   of  the 
appropriate   classroora  for   instruction   is  important. 

Thurlow,    Ysseldyke,   and   Graden    (1982)   examined  the 
education   provided   in   the  LD  classroom   through   tlie   use  of 
student   engaged   rate.      Significant   variations   in   time  use 
anioiig   students  was   reported   which  was   consistent  with 
earlier   time   use   studies.      Few  comparisons   of  engaged  time 
between   settings  were   found   to   be   significant   in  the 
students'    engaged   rate   in   different   activities,  tasks, 
a  ;i  d    res  po it se s  . 

Althougli   quantitative   factors   of   classroom  activities 
for  students   were   addressed,    the   quality    oi    the  students' 

Lime   use  was   not.      Measures   of   task   appropriateness   such  as 
success    rate   were   not  exa;iiined. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHOD 


This   investigation   focused   on   exploring  the 
education  eler.entar y   school   learning  disabled  children 
received   during   time  allocated   for   reading   in   two  settings: 
the   learning   disabilities   resource   room  and   the  regular 
education   classroom.      The  method   of   subject   selection,  the 
o  b  s t-'  r  V a  t  i  o  n   system  used,    observer   training,    as  well  as 
data  collection  and  data  analysis  procedures  are  presented 
in   this  chapter. 

Prior   to   subject   selection,    the   purpose,  procedures, 
forms,    proposed   investigation   site   and   sample  were 
submitted   to   the  University  of   Florida   Institutional  Review 
I'oard   for   review.      Permission   to   conduct   the   study   was  also 
obtained   from  the  North   Dakota   school   district  learning 
disabilities  supervisor. 

Subjects 

Subjects   selected   were   seven   upper   elementary  learning 
disabled   children  attending   a   public   elementary  school 
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in  a  large  city  school  system  in  North  Dakota.  The  procedures 
for  student  selection  were  as  follows: 

1.  A   list  of   elementary   LD  teachers   in  the 
Bismarck  school   district   was   obtained   from  the 
school   district's   learning  disabilities 
supervisor. 

2.  Each  of   the   13  LD  resource   room  teachers  was 
sent   the   General   Data  Questionnaire   (Appendix  C) 
with  a   cover   letter   requesting   cooperation  in 
the   investigation.      Developed   by   the  researcher, 
the   General   Data  Questionnaire  requested 
demographic   information   regarding   teacher  certi- 
fication,   years   of  experience,    and   the  amount  of 
time   the   teaclier  allocated   daily   for   reading.  All 
questionnaires     were   returned   within   three  weeks. 

3.  A   list   was  made   of   teachers  v/hose   responses  on 
the  questionnaire   indicated   the  teacher 

a.  was   teaching   full-time  at   one   school   in  a 
learning   disabilities   resource  room, 

b,  possessed   a   valid   teaching  certificate 
in   learning   disabilities,  and 

c  .  t  a  u  g  li  t   third,    fourth,    f  i  f  t  ii ,    and  sixth 

grade  students. 
All   learning  disabilities   teachers  met  criteria 
for  inclusion. 
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The   teacher   names  were   placed   in  a   box  and 
one   name   randomly  selected. 

Perraission   to   use   the   school   as   the   site   for  the 
investigation  was  obtained   from  tl"ie  principal 
b}'   phone.     Upon  his  suggestion,    permission  to  use 
the  LD  classroom  for  observation  was  then  ob- 
tained by  phone   from  the  LD  teacher.     Two  days 
later  arrangements  were  made   by   phone   for  an 
after  sciiool  visit. 

The   purpose   of   the   visit  v/as   to  meet  school  staff 
and   select   the   subjects.      Procedures  follov/ed 
in   subject   selection  were  as  follows: 

a.  a   list   of   tlie   learning   disabled  students 
enrolled   in   the   resource   room  program  was 
obtained   from   the   LD  teacher. 

b.  a   list   of   third   through   sixth  grade 
students  who  attended  a   regular  class 
for   reading  and   had   a   reading  deficit 
(defined   by   North   Dakota   criteria,  see 
y\ppendix   A)   at   the   time  of   their  most  cur- 
rent  Individualijied   Educational    Plan  (TEP) 
conference   was  made.  Information 
regarding   grade   level   and   reading  deficits 
was   obtained    from   student  cumulative 
records  and   lEP's   kept   by   the  LD  teacher. 
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c.  Student   names  were   grouped   by   grade  level. 

Two   names  were   randomly   drawn   from  each 
grade  for  a   total   of  six  names.  Only 
one   sixth   grade   student  received 
reading   instruction   in   the  regular 
classroom,      Ke  was   included   in   the  study. 
Because  of   the   exploratory   nature   of  this 
investigation,    the  number   of   subjects  was 
limited.     The  intent  of   this  investigation  was 
to  make  a   thorough  and   in-depth  descriptive 
study  of   classroom  instruction.  Observations 
were  made   in  one   school   rather   than  several 
settings. 

The  researcher   obtained   the   names   of  homeroom 
teachers   for   the  LD  students   from   tlie  learning 
disabilities   teacher.      A   visit   was  made   to  each 
homeroom   teacher   to   identify   students'  regular 
education   reading   teachers  and   the   time  students 
were   scheduled   to   receive   reading  instruction. 
Then   the   LD  students'    regular   education  reading 
teachers  were  asked   to   respond   to  the 
General   Data   Questionnaire,      They   were  also 
asked   what   time   reading  was   scheduled   to  begin 
and   end   in   their  classroom.      This  was 
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compared  v.'ith   the   schedules   provided   by  the 

h. omeroom  teachers. 
A   total   of   seven  children  were   selected.      Each  student 
iiad   been  diagnosed  as   having   a   reading   deficit  at   the   time  of 
the  ir.ost   current   lEP  conference   and   received  reading 
instruction   in   both   trie   regular  and   learning  disabilities 
resource  classrooms.      All   students   had   the   same  LD  teacher 
but   \/ere   in   four   different   regular   education   classrooms  for 
reading  instruction. 


The  Observation  S3fstem 

The  observation   forms,    procedures,    and   codes  were 
adaiftcd   froii   the  CISSAR   (Code   for   Instructional  Structure 
and   Student   Academic   Response)   used   in   the  Thurlov/,  Ysseldyke 
and   Grade n   study   (1982).      The   CISSAR   system   breaks  the 
behavior  of   students   into   six  areas:      (a)   activities,  (b) 
tasks,    (c)    teaching   structure,    (d)    teacher   position,  (f) 
teacher  activity,   and    (g)   student   response.      The  Data 
Collection   Form   (see   Appendix  D)   developed   for   this  investi- 
gation  v;as   limited   to  student   activities,    tasks  and 
I" espouses.      1/ithin   each  area,    observers   coded   six  different 
activities   (reading   practice,    other   reading,    free  time, 
L  rails  i  t:  ion  ,    can't   tell,    and   other   activities),  nine 
different   tasks   (readers,    workbooks,    workslieet,  paper/pencil 
t  a  s  1;  ,    s  t  u  u  e  n  t  - 1  e  a  c  li  e  r   interaction,    listening,    other  media. 
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can't   tell,    and   otiier   tasks),    and   eight   student  responses 
(\vriting,    reading  aloud,    reading   silently,  asking/answering 
questions,    discussion,    task  management   response,  inappro- 
priate  response,    and   other  responses).      Definitions   of  terms 
used   in   the  codes  were  presented  in  the  Definitions  section 
of  Chapter  I. 

In  addition   to  codes   for   the   events  v/hich  occurred 
v;ithin   the   classrooni,    observers  made   anecdotal  notes 
regarding  what   they   saw  occurring   in   the   classroom.  Some 
areas   tiiey   addressed   v/ere  materials   used   by  students, 
teacher-student   interactions,    student-student  interactions, 
i:  e e il  b a c k   provided   by   teachers,    c  1  a s s r o o r.!  organization, 
teacher   location,   and   types   of  activities  which  occurred 
during   "other"   activities  and   tasks.      Observers  also  noted 
when   students   began   and   ended   each  activity   on   the  General 
Data   form.      An   interval   time   sampling   technique  was   used  to 
record   events   in   15   second   intervals   during   the   time  allocated 
for   reading   in   both   settings.      Observers   used   a   stop  watcli  to 
dctornine   the   time   intervals   for   recording  and   the  classroom 
cJock   to  determine  when   the   time  allocated   for   reading  began 
a  n  d   ended . 
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Observer  Training 

l^roceduros   for   observer   training  and   data  collection 
were   similar   to   those   used   by  Thurlow,    Ysseldyke  and  Graden 
in   tlieir   investigation   of   time   use   of   learning  disabled 
students  in  Minnesota   (1982).     Two  observers  were  used  for 
this   investigation.      One  was   the   author  of   the   study   and  the 
other  a  graduate  student  in  the  Learning  Disabilities 
program  at  Minot  State  College,   Hinot,    North  Dakota.  The 
graduate  student   volunteered   to   participate   in   the   study  and 
received   no   payment   for   her   time   or   services.      Observers  were 
trained  and   inter-observer   agreement   was   established  prior 
to   data  collection.      inter-observer   agreement  ranged 
froM   .83   to    .97  with  a  mean   of    .92.      Training  procedures 
e  r  o  a  s   foil  o  ;  s  : 

1.  Observers  were   provided   with   the   data  collection 
forms  and   definitions   of   terms  a  v/eek  before 

the   training  sessions   were  scheduled. 

2.  Prior   to   training   sessions,    videotapes  of 
elementary   school   reading   classes   were  made   by  a 
graduate   student   assistant   from   the  media  center 
at  i'linot   State   College.      Videotapes  included 
elementary   students   in   both   regular   and  resource 
room  classes.      Each   videotape   centered   on   a  par- 
ticular  student   at   a   distance   similar   to  the 
anticipated   distance   between   observer   and  student 
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ill   the  classrooms   v/here   data   collection  would 
occur.      Students   videotaped  iiere   from  third  and 
fourth   grade  classrooms   in   the  ilinot,    Morth  Dakota 
schools.      Five   classrooms  and   ten  different 
students   were   videotaped   for  training 
procedures  . 

During  the  training  sessions  observers  were  pre- 
sented with   data   forms  and   definitions   of  terms. 
The  coding  symbols  were   reviev/ed   and   time  sampling 
n r o c e d u r e s  were  discussed. 

Observers   then   viewed    15  minutes   segments  of 
the   training   videotapes   and   coded  their 
observations   on   data   forms   folio v/ing   the  time 
sampling  and   coding   procedures  discussed. 
After   each   15  minute   observation   period,  inter- 
observer  agreement   was   calculated   using  tlie 
following   formula   ( S u 1 z er-Azor o f f  S  Mayer,  1977): 

 agreements  

a  g  r  e  e  m  e  n  t  s  +   d  j.  s  a  g  r  e  e  m  e  n  t  s 

Training  sessions   v/ere   repeated   using  videotapes 

of   different   s  t  u  d  cmi  t  s  and   different  settings 

until    j.  nter-ob  server   agreement   was   equal    to  or 

oxceecied    .  oU   for    three   consecutive  observation 

periods. 
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Data   Collection   Fr  o  c  e  ci  ur  e  s 

Data   collection   procedures  v/ere   also   similar   to  those 
used   by  Thurlow,   Ysseldyke,   and  Graden  study  (1982). 
katner   ciian   obtain   information   regarding   time   use   for  the 
entire  scliool   day,   only  time  allocated  or  scheduled  for 
readir.;'   v;as   e.'-raniined .      Because   reading  activities  v/ithin  a 
classroom  may   vary  due   to   the   day   of   the  week  (spelling 
t s  t s  ,    for   example,    are  usually   given   on   Fridays),  students 
were  observed   for   five   days   rather   than   tv;o  .      The  component 
of   .success   rate  was   added   f o  1 1  o v/i n procedures   used   in  the 
BTiiS   investigation   (Block,    19SG).      Success  rate  was  not 
a d u  r  e ij o e d   in   the  T li u r  1  o ,    Y s s e  1  d y  ■■; e  ,    and   Graden   study.      D a t a 
collection  v.-as  done  in  three  phases. 

i-'  !t  a  s  e  I 

The   purpose  of  Phase   I   was   to  obtain   descriptive  data 
r  e  ;  a  r  u  i  r. the  classrooms,    the   school,    and   the  teachers 
through   the   use   the  General   Data  Questionnaire  and  anecdotal 
notes.      A  ::!eeting  v/ith   the   principal   during   the  school 
visit   prior   to   the   beginning   of   data   collection  yielded 
(ic-i,io-;rap!!  i  c   i.  u  f  o  rnia  t  i  o  n  about   the   school    (scliool  onrollMent, 
racial    c  o :;!  p  o  s  i  t  i  o  n   of   the   school,    general  socio-economic 
1    V  L-  1    u  i'   t  I'l  e   s  c  h  o  o  1  ,    g  e  n  e  r  a  1   a  h  i  1  i  t  y   vi  e  a  s  u  r  e  s   b  y     r  a  d  e 
level,    school    staffing,    and    information    regarding    the  school 
plant).      !.  nf  orii'.ation   regarding    teachers'  certification 
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areas,    years  o  1:   t e a c ]i i n g  experience,    experience  in 
sijecial   education,   as  well  as  the  amount  of   time  allocated 
ior   readiiig   v/as  obtained   froni   teaclier   responses   to  the 
General   Data  Questionnaire.      Responses  v;ere   checked  for 
accuracy   h\    the  observers   prior   to   c  1  a s s r o o iri  observations. 
Observers  aslc^jd   teachers   the   questions   which  appeared   on  the 
General   ijata  Questionnaire.      Their   verbal   responses  v/ere 
compared  with   their   responses  on   the  questionnaire. 

Phase  II 

Classrooin  observations  were  conducted   during  Phase  II 
of   (i ci t u   collection.      Observers   coded   activities,    tasks,  and 
student   responses  on   the   Data   Collection   Form  at   15  second 
intervals   iron;   the   tirae   readinj;  was   scheduled   to   begin  until 
it   v.-  a  s   s  c  h.  e  d  u  1  e  d   to  end.      The   time   students   began   and  ended 
each   task   \;as   noted   and   the   nanie  or   title  of   the  materials 
in   i:hic!i   tiie   students   were   engaged   was  recorded. 

i,ac:j   student  was   observed   five   tiiaes   in   each  setting 
during   tlie    19  days  observers   were   in   the   school.  Observa- 
Lion   day.'-i  and   observer  vvore   randomly   chosen.      An  observation 
s cl  1  e (i  u  1  o   was   developed    by    randomly    selecting   student  names, 
ohservaLLon   dates,    am!   observer.      I!ates  and   student  naines 
were  determined   by   drawing   from  a   box;    a   coin   toss  identi- 
i  i  e  d   til  o  (J  i  1  s  e  r  v  e  r  .      T  h  e  s  a   e   o  h  s  o  r  v  e  r   r  e  c  o  r  t  i  o  d   data   f  o  r 
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one   stu.JenL   in   both   settings.      Two   students   were  observed 
each   day   for   18  days  and   one   student   was   observed   the  last 
day.      .'Jbservers  were   in   the   school   during   April   and  I-iay, 
1904.      No   student  was  absent   the   day   they  were   to   be  observec 

A^reeLnent   between   observers   on   events   observed  was 
checked   throughout   the   investigation.      At   least  one 
agreement   dieck  was  made   each   day.      Each   agreement  check 
was   for  a   10  minute   period   of   time.      V/hile   one  observer  was 
collecting   observation   data   in   the   ciassroon,    the  second 

bserver   would   enter   the   room,    record   student  behaviors 
usin-   tile  coding   system  for  activities,    tasks,    and  responses 
and   then  leave.      Inter-observer  agreement   between  observers 
was   calculated   at   the   end   of   that   class   period.  Inter- 
observer  agreement  was   evaluated   28   times   throughout  the 
study.      Agreement   ranged   from    .6£   to    .vG,    with   a  mean  of 
.92. 

Phase  III 

Phase   III   was   the   investigation   of   task  appropriate- 
ness  through,   the   examination   of   success   rate.      The  student 
success   rate  was  measured   by   percent   items   correct.  In 
o  r  d  e  r    t  h  at   c  ]  a  s  s  r  o  o  i:i   p  r  o  c  c-  d  u  res    not    be   disrupted,  success 
rate   data   were  collected   by   the   observer   at    the   end   of  the 
sC!,o()J    day.      Classroom    tcacliors   collectou    the   written  work 
from  all   students   in   the   class   during   the   time  allocated  for 
reading   eacli   day.      Observers   examinee'    the   written   work  of 
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the   student;   they   observed   that   day,    recording   the   n umber  of 
items   the   student  attempted,    the   number   of   items  correct, 
the   percent   correct   and   the   amount   of   time   the   student  vvas 
engaged   in   the  activity   on   the   Performance   Information  Form 
(Appendix   E).      The   number   of   items   correct  was   confirmed  by 
the  observer   by  re-checking   student   responses  against  the 
answer   keys   provided   by   the   cl a s s r o o r;i  teacher.      The  amount 
of   time   the   student  was   engaged   in   the  activity  was  obtained 
from  tiio  Observation  I;ata  Form. 


Analysis  of  Data 

V/hat   occurred   during   time  allocated   for  reading 
instruction   in   the   regular   and   resource   room  classes  for 
elementary   LD  students  was   examined   in   this  investigation. 
Student   success   rate,    or   performance   level   on  reading 
tasks,    v;as  also  investigated. 

V  aria  b 1 e  s 

In   this   investigation,    the   independent   variable   was  the 
setting   iii   wliich   tlie  observation   occurred,    either  tlie 
resource   classroom  or   tlie   regular   classroom.      The  dependent 
variables   were   the   total   amount   of   ti;ne  allocated   for  in- 
struction,   amount   of   time   students   were   engaged  in 
dlLioi-out   reading  activities   (e.g.    reading   practice,  tran- 
sition),   tasks   (e.g.    workboolcs,    readers)   or   responses  (e.g. 
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wriLiiiv,    reauins  aloud).      For   descriptive   purposes,  these 
tir.ies  u'ere   transformed   to   the  mean   number   of  minutes 
allocated   for   reading  and  mean   number   of  iii i n u t e s   s d e n t 
in   the   different  activities,    tasks,    and   responses   in  a 
school   day.      Percentage  of   time   allocated   for   reading  spent 
in   reading  activites  as  well   as   percentage   of   time   spent  in 
the  different   activities,    tasks,    and   response  v/as  also 
determined.      Success   rate   of   the   students'    performances  on 
practice   reading  activity   requiring  a  v/ritten   response  v/as 
t  ii  e   last   dependent   variable  examined. 

Data  .'nalvsis 

Time  allocated   for   reading,    time  actually   spent  in 
readiii[:   activities,    time   students  v/ere   engaged   in   the  dif- 
ferent  tasks,    activities,    and   responses  and   success  rate 
data  v/ere  analyzed   separately.      A  consultant   developed  the 
program   for   data  analysis   using   the   Statistical  Analysis 
oystei.-i   (  1979).      Comparisons   of   allocated   time,    time   spent  in 
reading,    time  spent   in  different   tasks,    activities,  and 
responses,    and   student   success   rate   between   settings  were 
performed   using  dependent  _t-test   procedures.      The   level  of 
significance   was   set  at  0.05   to  allow  comparisons   of  the 
results   oi    Liiis    investigation   witli   otiier    tii'ie    use  studies. 
Data   were  analysed   in   three  stages. 

ljtar:.e    1:      'i'i.me   Allocated    for   .;u;adii]g   and    Time  Spent 
ill   i^eadiii;;   Actiyj  Lies.      Teacher    responses    to    tiie  question 
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on   the  General   Data   Questionnaire   regarding   time  allo- 
cated  for   reading  were  used   to   obtain   the  mean   number  of 
minutes  of    ti;:ie  allocated   for   reading   in  each   setting.  Time 
spent  in  reading  activities  was  obtained   by  determining  mean 
amount   of   tine   students   were   observed   engaged   in  reading 
activities    (the  amount   of   time   spent   in   Reading  Practice 
plus   the  ar.iount   of   time   spent   in  Other  Reading  activities 
provided   from  observational   data   on   the   Data  Collection 
Jorr.j  .      3oth   total   number   of   minutes   and   percentage   of  time 
allocated    for   reading  were   determined.      Allocated   time  and 
time   spent   in   reading  activities  were  also  coiJipared. 

Starve   2:      Engaged  Time.      Both   the   total   number  of 
minutes   students  were  observed   to   be   engaged   in  activities, 
tasics,    or   responses   and    the   percentage   ox   tiiue   allocated  for 
reading  were   obtained   from   the   raw  data   on   the  Data 
Collection   Form.      A   comparison   of   tiie   percentage   of  allo- 
cated  time   spent   in   the   different   activities,    tasks,  and 
responses   between   settings   was   also  performed. 

Stage   3:      Success   Rate.      The   success   rate  of   the  target 
students'    responses   to   practice   reading  activities  rec^uiring 
a   u'  r  i  1 1.  e  n   response   w  a  s   e  v  a  1  u  a  t  e  d   b  3-   c  o  ;r,  p  a  r  i  n  g   t  h  o   in  e  a  n 
percentage   correct   for   the   activities   in   botli   settings.  Raw 
uata   were   obtained   from   the   observer   records   on    the  T-'erfor- 
mance   Information   Form.      Student   success   rate   was  compared 
uetweeii  settings. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 


ihe   pu'-iose  of   this   investigation  was   to  examine  the 
education   provided   learning   disabled   students   in  rep,ular 
and   resource  classroorjs   during   time  allocated  for 
reading.      I;  o  t  h   descriptive   and   comparative   i  n  f  o  r  .-^   t  i  o  n 
was   obtained   regarding  amount   of   time  allocated  for 
reading  and   amount   of   time   students  were   engaged  in 
different   tasks,   activities,    or   responses  and   the  appro- 
priateness  of   the   task  measured   by   student   success  rate 
on  specific  tasks. 

The   purpose  of   Chapter   IV   is   to   present   the  results'of 
the  analysis  of   the   data.      This   cliapter   is   divided   into  two 
sections:      (a)  a  description  of  the  school  and  classroom  set- 
tings and    (b)   a   presentation   of   the   quantitative  and  qualitative 
aspects  of   classroom  activities   obtained   through  direct 
observation   in   the   classroom.      The   observation   data  are 
discussed   i.n   five  sections   which   correspond   to   the  research 
questions   presented   in   Chapter   I:      (a)   how  mucii   time  was 
allocated   for   reading   in   both   settings,    and   of   that   time,  how 
much   time   did   learning   disabled   children   spend   engaged  in 
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reading   instruction   or   reading  activities;    (b)  during 
time  allocated  for  reading  in  both  settings,   what  percent 
of   tine  was  spent   by   learning  disabled   children  in 
different  instructional  activities;    (c)   during  time 
allocated   for   reading   in   both   settings,   what   percent  of 
ti.Tie  was   spent   by   learning   disabled   children   in  different 
instructional   tasks;    (d)   during  time  allocated  for 
reading  in  both  settings,   what   percent  of  time  was  spent 
by   learning  disabled  children  in  different  responses  to 
tasks;   and   (e)   during  time  allocated   for  reading  in  both 
settings,   what  was   the   performance   level   of  students' 
active   responses  on   reading   practice  exercises? 


Description  of   the   School   and   Classroom  Setting 

One  elementary   school   in   a   large   city   system  in  North 
Dakota  was  randomly  chosen  from  the   11   elementary  schools 
within   the   system.      Seven   learning   disabled   students  were 
randomly  selected   for   inclusion   in   this  study. 

The  School 

Enrollment  at  the  kindergarden  through  sixth  grade  school 
was  385  students.  The  teaching  staff  was  16  regular  education 
teachers  and   seven   full-time   special   education  teachers 
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(speech,    learning   disabilities,    educable  mentally  handicap- 
ped,  and   gifted)   and   two  additional   itinerant  special 
education  teachers. 

All   students   except   four  attending   the   school  were 
Caucasian;    one   student  was   of  mixed   nationality  and  three 
students  were  Native  Americans.      The   teaching  and  admini- 
strative  staff  considered   the   school   to   be   a  middle  class 
neighborhood   school.      The   only   students   bused  were   the  few 
'.vlio   lived   on   farms  adjacent   to   the   city  limits. 

The   physical   plant  was   lA   years   old   and   v/ell  maintained. 
Classrooias   v;ere   large  and   carpeted   v/ith   two   smaller  rooms 
opening  off   each  classroom.      The   smaller   rooms  were  generally 
used   as   tiie   teacher's   office  area   or   small   group  activity 
rooms.      Average  class,  size   for   the   school   was   22  students 
per  class. 

Instructional   materials   used   in^  each   classroom  varied. 
Observers   noted  all   materials   in  use  at   the   time  of  the 
investigation  were   less   than   seven   years   old.      VJhen  asked 
by   the   observers,    the   regular  and   special   education  teachers 
said   they   felt   their   class   budgets   v/ere  more   than  adequate. 
Tcac'iers   told   observers   they   never   had   material  requests 
refused   by  .the  administration   because  of   lack   of  funds. 
Classroom   teachers   also   said   there   v/ere   no  restrictions 
placed   upon   the  materials   they   could   use   within  their 
c  lassrooiii . 
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When   interviewed   by   the  author,    the   principal  stated 
that  students  at  the  school  generally  scored  at  the  bottom 
of   the   top   third   of   the  Bismarck  elementary   schools  on 
national   tests.      Another   indication   of   the  students' 
abilities   provided   by   the   principal   was  a   fifth   grade  mean 
IQ  score  of   118  on  the  Otis  Lennon   Intelligence  Test 
administered   in   1981.      Demographic   information  about  the 
school  as  well  as  mean  test  scores  of  the   third,  fourth, 
fifth,   and  sixth  grades  are  presented  in  Table  5. 

The   Resource  Room 

The  LD  resource  room  was   located   in  the   main  school 
building  next   to   the   classroom,   for   edu cable  mentally 
handicapped  students.      It  was  the  same  as  the  regular 
education   classrooms   in   shape   and   size.      Furniture  consisted 
of   tables,    desks,    chairs,    bookcases,    a   beanbag   chair,  and 
four   study  carrels. 

The   LD  teacher   had   three   years  of   teaching  experience 
in   the   public   school   system.      This  was   her   second   year  at 
the  elementary   school   as  well   as   her   second   year  as  an  LD 
teaclier.      She   had   one   year   of   teaching   experience   in  an 
elementary   classroom,    two  additional   years   of  teaching 
experience  as  a  Head   Start   teacher  and   had   a  bachelor's 
degree   in  elementary   education   and   a   master's   degree  in 
learning  disabilities. 


Table  5 


Demographic  and  Test  Information 
For   Students  at   Rita  Murphy  Elementary  School 
for   the   1982-1983  School  Year 


Grade  Levels 


Total 

School  3rd       4th     5th  6th 


Demographic  Information: 

Number  of  students  385  66         48       60  73 

Sex  Distribution 

Boys  198  42         21       33  40 

Girls  187  24         27       27  33 

Racial  Distribution 

Caucasian  381  64         48       59  73 

Native  American  4  10  10 

Black 

Other  1  1 

Test  Information: 

AcademicSkills 
(Iowa  Test   of  Basic 
Skills,   administered  1982) 
Percentile   scores   by   grade  levels: 


Vocabulary 

•V 

86 

88 

89 

Reading 

90 

94 

96 

Language  Skills 

93 

92 

92 

Study  Skills 

94 

95 

99 

Math 

67 

71 

94 

Comprehensive 

89 

91 

95 

Intelligence 

(Otis   Lennon  Intelligence 
I'est,    administered  1981) 

Iq  *         *  118 


administered   in   these  grades 
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The  LD   teacher   v/as   responsible   for   the  educational 
programming  of   the   28  LD  students  who  attended  her   class  and 
the  supervision  of   6   LD  students  mainstreamed   full-time  into 
regular  education  classrooms.      In  addition  to  the  LD  resource 
room  teacher  there  was  a  full-time  teacher  aide  in   the  LD 
classroom.      The   teacher's  aide   had   a   bachelor's   degree  in 
elementary   education  and  was   completing  her  master's  degree 
in  learning  disabilities.     The  LD  teacher  and  aide  shared 
classroom  responsibilities   of   developing   student  programs, 
teaching,    evaluating   student   progress,    writing  educational 
reports,   and   consulting  with   regular  teachers. 

Students  attended   the   learning   disabilities  resource 
room  from  15  minutes  to  2  hours  a  day;    the  average 
time  spent   in   the   resource   room  was   30  m.inutes  a  day. 
Observers   noted   that   instruction  was   generally  one 
student  working  with  the  aide  or  teacher  although 
small   groups  were  used   occasionally   for  reading 
instruction   or  non-instructional  games. 

Each   day   observers   indicated   students  entered  the 
class,    received   verbal   instructions   from   the   teacher/aide  as 
to  wliat   they  were   to   do   that   class   period   and  the 
materials   they   needed   from   the   teaclier   or  aide.  The 
students  would    t  Ii  e  n   choose   a   seat  and   begin   w  o  r  ic .  During 
class   the   teacher/aide   was   observed   walking  around  the 
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classroom  providing  direct  instruction  to  a  student, 
"checking"   students'    progress,    or  \-ias   located   at   her  desk. 

V/hile  the  LD  teacher/aide  gave  students   immediate  feed- 
back  regarding   their   classroom  behavior,    feedback  regarding 
academic   performance  v/as  delayed.     The  teacher  or  aide 
responded   to  students'    academic   tasks  at   the   end   of  the 
class   period  or  during  the  next  school  day. 

When  student  test  scores  in  reading  were  examined  by 
the  author,    reading  levels  ranged   from  second   to  third  grade 
on   their  most   recent   lEP's.      Reading   scores   v/ere   on  the 
w'oodcock  Reading  Mastery  Test.      Evaluations  were 
approximately  a   year  old   (See  Appendix   F).      In   addition,  the 
LD   teacher   stated   that   three  of   the   LD  students   included  in 
this   investigation  were  on  medication   for  "hyperactivity." 

The   Repular  Classroom 

Tlic  students'    regular   class   teachers  were  certified  at 
the  elementary   level.      Their   only   training   or   course work  in 
special   education  was  a   full-day  v/orkshop  on  mainstreaming 
presented   by   the   local   school   district   Department   of  Special 
Education   prior   to   the   1982-1983   school   year.      Unlike  the 
special   education   teacher,    regular   education   teachers  were 
not   provided   w  i  t  li  a   teacher   aide   during   the   school  day. 

Third   c^rade.        The   third   grade   LD  students   included  in 
til  is   investigation   were   in   different   homerooms   but   in  the 
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same  roading  class.     The  third   grade   teachers  divided  the 
entire   third   grade   into   different   reading   groups   of  similar 
ability.      The   regular   classroom  teacher   who   taught   the  LD 
students   reading  was   in  her   lAth   year   of  teaching. 

When  asked   by   the   observers   to   rank   the  LD  students 
in   reading  ability  and   performance,    the   regular  educa- 
tion  reading   teacher   placed   one   student   in   the  upper  third 
of   the   reading  class  and   the  other   in   the   lower   third.  Both 
students  had  been  placed  in  the  lowest  ability  reading 
class. 

The   instructional   format   observed   most   often  during 
reading   tine  was  one   student   reading  aloud   froir,  the 
assigned   basal   reader   as   the   other   students  "followed 
along   in   their   books."     The   teacher   corrected  student 
reading  errors   by  saying   the  word   or   phrase   loud   enough  for 
the  entire   class   to  hear.      The   teacher   was   not   observed  • 
positively   reinforcing   students   or   providing   feedback  to 
students   for   correct   responses  or   for   their   efforts.  After 
the  story   was   read,    students   would   work   on  worksheets,  in 
the  workbook  from   the   basal   series,    or   in   a  commercial 
reading   kit.      The   class   had   just   started   the   second  reader 
on   the   third   grade   level   in   the   basal   series   when  the 
investigation   took  place. 

Observers   noted   the   teacher   spent   most   of   reading  time 
in   front  of   the  class  at   iier   desk.      When  oral   reading  aloud 
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activity  was  completed   she   was   observed  walking  about  the 
class  helping  students   who   requested   individual   help  by 
raising   their  hands. 

Fourth   ^rade.      The   fourth   grade   teachers   chose   not  to 
group   their   students   for   reading   instruction.      However,  both 
fourth   grade  LD  students  were   in   the   same  regular  education 
classroorr,.     Their  regular  education  teacher  was  in  her  14th 
year  of  teaching. 

There   were   21   students   in   the   classroom  during  reading 
tine.      Student   desks   were  arranged   in   rows  and   class  business 
and   directions   for   activities   were   conducted   in  a  whole 
class   format.     Material  with   student   and   small  group 
formats   were   used   during   reading   instruction  and  reading 
practice.     The  entire  class  was  assigned   the  same  reading 
activity  or   task.      Students   requiring   additional  prac- 
tice or   instruction   worked   with   the   teacher   in   a   small  gr'oup 
format   while   the   rest   of   the   class   did   homework  at  their 
desks.      The   regular   class   teacher   remained   at   the   front  of 
the  class   during   large   group  activities,    but  moved   to   one  of 
the  snail    rooms   off   the  classroom   for   small  group 
a  c  t  i  V  i  t  i  e  s  . 

U'hon   asked   by   the   observer,    the   regular   class  teacher 
placed   both   LD  students  at   the   bottom  of   the   class  in 
reading  ability  and   performance.      The   class   was   working  in 
the   second   book  of   tlie   fourth   grade   basal  series. 
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Fifth   r-  r  a  d  e .      The   fifth   grade   teachers   chose   to  group 
their   students   for   reading   instruction.      Both   LD  students 
were  in   the   same   reading  class.      Their   regular  education 
reading   teacher  was   in  her   6th   year   of   teaching.  Class 
size   during   reading   instruction  v/as   22  students. 

During  reading  time,    the  entire  class  worked  on  the 
saine   task  or  activity  for   "they  are  all  on  the  same  reading 
level."     The   classroom  was   traditional   in  appearance  v;ith 
desl'.s   ]. n   rows.      Mo   learning   centers   or  alternative  activity 
areas  were  observed.     The  teacher  did  not  use   praise  during 
class   but   often  made   negative   comments   related   to  students' 
academic  or  social   behaviors.     These  comments  were  delivered 
to   individual   students   or   tiie   entire   class  as   the  teacher 
walked  around   the  classroom. 

Doth   LD  students  were  assigned   fourth   grade  basal 
readers   but   were  working  on  a   third   grade   level   in  a 
commercial   reading  kit   used   in   class.      The   classroom  teacher 
placed   both   students   in   the  middle   of   the   class   in  reading 
ability  and  performance. 

Sixth   grade .      Only   one   sixtli   grade   LD  student 
attended   both   the   regular   and   resource   room  classes  for 
reading  and.  was   included   in   tlie   investigation.      Since  the 
si.'cth   grade  did   not   group   children   for   reading  instruction 
his   regular   c  1  a  s  s  r  o  o  in   teacher   also   t  a  u  g  ii  t   him   reading.  She 
was   in   tier   12th   year   of  teacliing. 
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The  classroom  v/as  arranged   in   clusters   of   two   to  four 
desks  and   the   24  students   were  allowed   to   sit  wherever  they 
wished.      Instruction  was   primarily   large   group  and 
material-with-student .      Some   small   group  activities  were 
also  observed . 

The  class  was   divided   into  a   low  and   high  reading 
group;    the   target   student  was   in   the   lower   group.  His 
reading   teacher   told   observers  his   reading  ability  and  per- 
formance was   the   lowest   in   the  class. 

Unlike   the  other   grades,    basal   readers  v/ere  not   used  in 
the   sixth   grade   classroorn   during   the   observation  period. 
'While  students  worked   on  a   teacher-developed   unit  on 
"Propaganda"   the  LD  student  worked   on  activities  and  tasks 
provided   by   the  LD   teacher.      Students  were   observed   to  have 
their  classwork  graded   every  iTiorning   at   the   beginning  of 
class.      The   LD  student   brought   liis   work   to   the   learning  • 
disability   resource   room  with  him   to   be  graded   by   the  LD 
teacher . 

The   regular  class   teacher   was   observed   to   spend  the 
beginning  of   class  at   her   desk   recording   student  grades. 
Once   this   was  completed   slie  walked   around   the  classroom 
to  answer   student   questions.      She   was   observed  interacting 
witli   tlic   LD  student. 
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Qualitative  and   Quantitative   Aspects   of  Instruction 

Tlie   tiiiie   use   data   is   presented   in   five   sections,  each 
addressing   one  of   the   research   questions   identified   in  Chapter 
I.      The  number   of  minutes  allocated   for   reading   and   spent  in 
reading  v/as  examined   in  question   1.      Data  are   presented   in  the 
nunber   of  r.;inutes  allocated   and   percent   of   allocated   time  spent 
in  reading.     Because  in  questions   2   through  4     addressed  issues 
related   to  student  engaged   rate  during  tine  allocated  for 
reading,    the   percent   of   tine   allocated   for   reading  v/as 
discussed   rather   than   the   nuniber   of  minutes   students  ^v'ere 
engaged.      Both  nur. ber   of  minutes  and   percentages   of   total  tinre 
:illocated   for   reading  are   provided   in   tables.      V/hen   data  were 
analyzed   statistically,    the   small   sample   size  and  large 
variances  within   the   dependent   variables  caused  some 
differences   to   be   statistically   significant  while  other 
comparisons,   v;ith  possibly  greater  differences   between  means, 
I.' ere   not   significantly  different. 

Time   Allocated  and   Spent   in   R e a d  i n p, 

The   first   research   question   was:      how  much   time  was 
allocated   for   reading   in   both   settings,    and   of   that  time, 
hov;  much   time   did   I,D   children   spend   engage.]   in  reading 
instruction   or  activities?     Ttie   number  of   minutes  allocated 
was  obtained   froin   teacher   responses   on   the   General  Data 
(Questionnaire.     Tlie  amount   of   time   spent   in   reading  activities 
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(defined  as   Reading  Practice   activities   plus  Other 
Reading  activities)   v/as  determined   through  direct  observa- 
tion in   the  classrooms. 

An  average  of   22.3  minutes  v/as   allocated   for   reading  in 
the  resource  classroom.      A  significantly   greater  amount  of 
time  was  allocated   for   reading   in   the   regular  classroom 
(51. A  minutes)   than   in   the   resource   roorii   (22.3  minutes,   _t  = 
-4.22;   2.  <    .05).      The  amount   of   tinje   allocated   for  reading 
in   the   resource  classroom  ranged   from   10   to   30  minutes   and  th 
amount   of   tame  allocated   for   reading   instruction   in  the 
regular   classroom  ranged   from  30   to   60  minutes. 

As   indicated   in  Table   6,    v/hile   a  m.ean  of   22.3  minutes 
v.'as   sclieduled   for   reading   instruction,    an  average   of  7.S 
minutes  was  actually   spent   by   students   in  reading 
activities   (defined   as   Reading   Practice  activities 
plus  Other   Reading  activities)   when   they  were   in  tiie 
resource  classroom.      The  average  amount   of   time   spent  in 
reading  activities   in   the   regular   classroom  was   39.1  minutes 
(see  Table   6).      The   difference   in   amount   of   time  students 
actually   spent   in   reading  activities   in   the   two   settings  was 
found   to   he   statistically   significant    (t_  =   5.33,   £  <  0.05). 
The  amount   of   time   students   spent   in   reading   activities  range 
from  0   to   16  minutes   in   the   resource   classroom  and   from   23  to 
5^;   minutes   in   the   regular  classroom. 


Table  6 


Time     Allocated   for   Reading   Activities  and 
Time   Spent   on   Reading   in  the 
Resource  Room  and  the  Regular  Classroom 


Setting 


Resource  Regular 


Minutes  Allocated 
for   !i  e  a  d  i  II 2 


22.3  51.4 
sd  S.l  14.6 


Minutes  Spent  in 
R  e  a  d  i  n  g  Activity 


7.8  39.1 
sd  6.2  11.1 
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Table  6 

Time  Allocated   for  Reading  Activities  and 
Time  Spent   on   Reading   in  the 
Resource  Room  and  the  Regular  Classroom 


X  i'  i  i  n  u  t  e  s  x 
Allocated  Spent 


K  e  s  o  u  r  c  e 


22.3 
(SD  =  8.1) 


1  .i 

;d  = 


2) 


Regular 


51.4 
(SD  =  14.6) 


39.  1 
(SD  =  11.1) 
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Time  Spent   in  Different  Instructional  Activities 

The   second   research   question   was:      During   time  allo- 
cated  for   reading   in   both   settings,    what   percentage  of 
tine  \'ias   spent   by   learning   disabled   children  in 
different   activities?     Time   use   data  were  obtained 
through  direct  observation   in   the  classroom  and  are 
presented   in  Tables   7   and   8.      The   number   of  minutes  and 
percentage  of   time  allocated   for   reading   spent  in 
the  different  activities  are   presented   in  Table  7. 
A  comparison   between   settings   of  how   time  was   spent  is 
presented   in  Table  8. 

The   resource  room.      When   students  were   in  the 
resource   rooiii,    the   largest   percentage   of   the  time 
allocated   for   reading   was   spent   in   Other  Activities 
(39%  of   tiie   time  allocated   for   reading).      V/hen  observer 
comments  were  examined,    Other  A  c  t  i  v  i  t  e  s   included  such 
activities  as   "time-out",    being   punished    (and  required 
to  sijiijjly   sit),    students   discussing   tlieir  inappropriate 
performance  or   behaviors   with   the   resource   teacher /aide  . 
Other  activities  also   included   students'    finishing   class v/ork 
or   homework   from   their   regular   education   classes   such  as 
v/riting  a   speech,    reviewing   social   studies   material,  and 
drawing  a   political  cartoon. 
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Table  7 

Number   of  Minutes  and   Percentages   of  Time 
Spent   in   Instructional  Activities 
in   Resource  and   Regular   Classrooms   for   LD  Students 


Setting 


Instructional 
Activities 


Resource  Room 


minutes 


Regular  Class 


minutes 


Reading  Practice 

X 

sd 


5.9 
6.4 


24. A 
27  .3 


33.7 


66.8 
10.7 


Free  lime 

X 

sd 


1.3 
1.4 


6.6 
8.4 


0.5 
1.0 


0.9 
1.8 


Transition 
X 

sd 


3.6 
2.4 


14.6 
7.3 


5.1 


9.5 


Otiier  Reading 

X 

sd 


1  .  7 
2.3 


12.8 
25  .4 


5.5 


10.5 
7.1 


Otiier  Activities 

X 

sd 

Can  '  t  Tell 

X 

sd 


9.2 
8 . 0 


0.7 
2.0 


38.9 
32.4 


2.5 
6.6 


6.7  12.3 

5.8  10.1 


0.1 
0.2 


0.0 
0.0 


I'l'oLe.      Dii'terence   between   settiiigs   significan. t   at   the  0.05 


level   for   Reading  Practice  activities 
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Table  8 

Comparison   of   Percentage   of   Allocated  Time 
Spent   in  Different  Activities 
for   LD  Students 
In  Resource  and  Regular  Classrooms 


Resource   versus  Regular 


Difference 
in  Minutes 

Activity  B e t v; e e n  M e a n s  _t   V a  1  u e  v_  V alue 


Reading  Practice 

-42.4 

-5.44* 

0.00 

Free  Tine 

5.7 

1  .  75 

0  .  13 

Transition 

5.0 

1  .  52 

0.18 

Other  I'eading 
Activities 

2.3 

0.2 

0.  83 

0 1 1 1 G  r  Activities 

26.6 

2.12 

0.08 

J o t e .      negative   numbers   indicate  more   time   spent   in  the 
regular  classroom. 
-2  <  -05 
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Students   spent   the   second   largest   percentage  of  time, 
about  one-fourth  of   time  allocated   for   reading,    on  Reading 
Practice  activities   (24.4%  of   the   time  allocated  for 
reading).     Approximately   15%  of   reading  time  v;as  spent  in 
Transition  activities   (14.6%   of   time   allocated   for  reading) 
and   about   13%  of   the   time  was   spent   in   Other  Reading 
activities   (12.8%  of   time  allocated   for   reading),    such  as 
taking  a   test   or   listening   to   directions   for   reading  assign- 
ments.     Students  spent   very   little   time   in   Free  Time  (6.6% 
of   time  allocated   for   reading)   and   activities   in  which  the 
observer  could   not   identify   the  activity   (Can't  Tell,  2.5%). 

The   regular   classroom.      When   in   the   regular  classroom, 
students   spent,    on   the  average,    slightly  more   than  two- 
thirds  of  reading  time  in  Reading  Practice  activities  (66.8% 
of   time  allocated   for   reading).      Students   spent  approxi- 
mately  20%  of   total   reading   time   in   the  combined  areas  of 
Otlier   Activities,    Free  Time,    and   Transition  activities 
(Ot!ier  Activities,    10.55;   Free  Time,    0.9%;   Transition,  9.5% 
of   tine  allocated   for  reading). 

C o r!  pari  n g  T i ri! c   Use  .    As   indicated   in  Table  8  the 
only   coiiinarisori   found   to   be   significantly   different  wlien 
compari.'ions  v/ere  made   between   settings  v/as   the   category  of 
Pveading   Practice  activities   (_t   =  -5.44,   £  <   0.05).  Students 
spent   a   significantly   greater   percentage   of   time  allocated  f 
reading   in   reading   practice  when   they   were   in   the  regular 
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classroom.      No  significant   differences  v/ere   identified  be- 
tween  the   two   settings   in   the   percentage  of   time   spent  in 
Free  Time   Activities,    Transition   Activities,    Other  Reading 
Activities,    Other  Activities,    and   activities   in  which  the 
oil  server   could   not   identify   the   students'    behaviors  (Free 
Time,  _t  =   1.75,  £  >  0.05;   Transition,  _t  =1.52,  £  >  0.05; 
Other  Reading,    t  =  0.2;  ^  >  0.05;   Other  Activities,    t_  =  2.1, 
£  >  0.05;   Can't  Tell,  _t  =   1.0,  £  >  0.05). 

Time   Spent   in   Instructional  Tasks 

The   third   research   question  was:      during   time  allocated 
for   reading   in   both   settings,    what   percentage   of   time  was 
spent   by   learning  disabled   children   in  different 
instructional   tasks?     Time   use  data   were   obtained  through 
direct   observation   in   the   classroom.      Percentage   of  total 
time  allocated   for   reading  as   well   as   the   number   of  minutes 
of   time  spent   in   the   different   instructional   tasks  was 
tabulated  . 

The   resource   room.      As   indicated   in  Table   9  when  the 
students  were   in   the   resource   room   they   spent  approximately 
one-fourLii  of   their   reading   tine   engaged   in   workbooks  or 
workslieets   (V/orkbooks,    25.5%  of   time   allocated   for  reading; 
■./orkshoets  ,    25.  Vi:.).      The   students   were   engaged   in  Student- 
Teacher   Interaction   and   Other  Tasks   approximately   15%  of 
tne   time.      Less   than   10%  of    tlieir   time   was   spent  engaged 
in   readers,    in   paper-pencil   or   listening   tasks  (Student- 


Table  9 


Time  Spent   in   Instructional  Tasks 
in  Resource  and   Regular   Classrooms   for   LD  Students 


Instructiorial 
Task 


Resource  Room 


minutes 


Regular  Class 


minutes 


Reader; 


X 

sd 


1.4 
2.4 


7.4 
10.7 


7.8  18.5 
4.8  15.7 


l.'ork  books 


X 

sd 


6.0 

7.0 


26.6 


24.5 
14.1 


44.  1 
17.6 


\;o r  k sh ee  t  s 


sa 

Pa  per/ Pencil 


5.6 


2^..  5 


5.9 
8.6 


10.1 
13.9 


sa 


1  .  3 
1.8 


5.6 
3.7 


0 .  3 
C .  7 


0.  4 

1 .  1 


Student/ Teacher  Interaction 


2.3 


16.9 
9.5 


1.2 
2  .  1 


2.1 

3.7 


Listen  in; 


X 

sd 


0.6 
1.0 


3  •  o 
4.2 


5.4 
2.4 


9.8 
2.7 


Ot!ier  l  ied  i a 


sd 

Gtlier  Tasks 


0.  7 
1  .  9 


0.3 
0.7 


4.3 

5.3 


X 

sd 


Can't  Toll 


J  .  5 
2.2 


14.4 
5  .  6 


5.G 
4.1 


9.5 
5.5 


sci 


0.0 
0 .  0 


0.0 
0  .  0 


0.8 
2  .  1 


1.8 

4.8 
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Teaclier   Interaction,    16.9%;    Other  Tasks,    14.4%;  Readers, 
7.4%;   Paper/Pencil  Tasks,    5.6%;   Listening  Tasks,    3.3%  of 
time  allocated   for   reading).      Students  were   observed  to 
spend   very   little   time   working  with  Other  Media   (0.3%  of 
time  allocated   for   reading)   or   tasks   in  v/hich   the  observer 
could  not  categorize   (Can't  Tell,   0.0%  ). 

The   regular  classroom.        Students   spent   slightly  less 
than  half   their  reading   time  v/orking   in  workbooks   in  the 
regular   classroora   (44.1%  of   time  allocated   for   reading)  and 
about   one-fifth  of   their   reading   time  working   in  readers 
(18.5%).      They   spent   less   than   10%  of   their   time   engaged  in 
listening   tasks   (9.8%),    or   tasks   not   specified  on  the 
observation   instrument   (Other   Tasks,    9.5%  of   time  allocated 
for   reading).      The  mean   percentage   of   time   spent   in  tasks 
using   other  media   or   involving   student- teacher  interaction 
was   less   than   5%  of   the   total   time    (Other  Media,    4.3%  of- 
time  allocated   for   reading;    Student-Teacher  Interaction, 
2.1%  of   time  allocated   for   reading).      Students  were  engaged 
in   tasks  wiiich   the  observer   could   not   categorize   in  only 
l.S%  of   the   time  allocated   for   reading.      As   indicated  in 
'lable   9,    the   lowest   mean   percentage  of   time   spent   by  LD 
students   when   in   the   regular   classroom  was   spent  on 
paper/pencil   tasks   (0.4%  of   time   allocated   for  reading). 

Coi':paring  Time   Engageci   in   Different   Taslcs.      The  mean 
percentage  of   time   students   were   engaged   in   different  tasks 
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was   cor.ipared  and  only   in   three   categories,    was  the 
percentage  of   time  allocated   for   reading   found   to   be  signi- 
ficantly  different.      As   indicated   in  Table   10,    students  v/ere 
enr;af;ed  in  Student-Teacher   Interaction  and  Other  Tasks   for  a 
si;:;nificantly   greater  rr.ean   percentage   of   reading   time  when 
in   t!ie   resource   room  setting   than   the   regular   class  setting 
(Student-Teacher   Interaction,    t   =  3.9,   _g_  <   0.05;  Other 
Tasks,  _t  =  3.34,  _d  <  0.05).      Students  were  engaged  a 
significantly   larger   percentage   of   reading   time  in 
listening   tasks   in   the   regular   class   setting  (Listening, 
t_  =  -3.0,   2.  ^   0.05).      Differences   v;ere   observed   in  the 
ar.iount   of   reading   time  students   engaged   in  readers,  v;ork- 
books,   v; or k sheets,    paper  and   pencil   tasks,    and   tasics  in 
which   the   observer   \>ras   unable   to   categorize   the  task. 
Comparisons   between   settings   did   not   result   in  differences 
which  '..'ere   statistically   different    (Readers,    t_  =  -1.43, 
j)>  0.05;   Workbooks,    t   =  -1.99,   2.  >   0.05;  Worksheets, 
_t  =  2.C,  £  >  0.05;   Can't  Tell,  _t  -  -1.0,  j).  >  0.05. 

T  i  u)  e   '.I  I.'  e  n  t    i  n   D  j.  f  f  e  r  e  n  t  Responses 

The   fourth   research   question   was:      during   tir-.ie  allo- 
cated  for   reading   in   both   settings,    what   percentage  of  time 
v;as   spent   by   learning   disabled   children   in   different  responses 
to   tasks?     Data   were   obtained   through   direct   observation  and 
are   presentou   in   tabular   forisi   in  Tables   11   and  12. 
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Table  10 

Comparison   of   Percentage   of   Allocated  Time 
Spent   on  Different  Tasks 
for  LD  Students 
In  Resource  and   Rec, ular  Classrooms 


Tasks 


Resource  versus  R  e  a  u 1 a  r 


Difference 
in  i n u t e s 
Between  Means 


t  Value 


p  Value 


r.eaders  -11,1 

\i  o  r   b  o  o  k  s  -17.5 

Iv  o  r  i<;  s  li  e  e  t  s  15.6 

Paper /Penc  i  1  5.1 

m  1 

1  a  s  K 

Student/ Teacher  14.8 
Interaction 

Listening  -6.6 

Other  'iedia  -4.05 

Other  Task  4.9 

Can't  Tell  -1.8 


-1  .43 
-1  .99 
2.0 
1.5 

3.9* 

-3.0- 
-1  .  92 

3.34* 
-i  .  0 


0 . 2  038 
0.0933 
0.0S89 
0. 1805 

0. 0080 

0.0240 
0. 1026 
0.0157 
0.3559 


o  t  e .      i]e[;ative   nuribers    indicate   more   tiiue   spent    in  the 
regular  c  1  a  s  s  r  o  o  i;i  setting. 
*J1  <  .05. 


Table  11 
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Huniber  of  hinutes   and   Percentages   of  Time 
Spent  in  Student  Responses 
in   Resource  and   Regular   Classr oons   for   LD  Students 


iettmo 


Student 
Responses 


Resource   r  o  o  n 


minute  s 


Regular   C  J.  a  s  s 


minutes 


Writing 

X 

Sd 

Reading  Aloud 

X 

sd 

Reading  Silently 


5.  1 
2.9 


3.4 
2  . 6 


4.  1 
4.2 


23  .  8 
11.1 


17.0 
14. G 


17.7 
16.8 


9.7 
7.0 


0.8 
1  .  1 


22.3 


21.3 
9.6 


2.9 

4 . 6 


44.0 
11.8 


Discussion 

X 

sd 


2.9 

I.  .  o 


Ask/Ansv/or  Questions 


X 

sd 


0.9 
0.7 


11.9 
12.3 


4.5 


0.0 
0.0 


0.3 
0.5 


0.0 
0.0 


0.6 
1  .0 


Task  iianagement 


X 

sd 


3o 
.  O 


Inappropriate  Response 


X 

sd 


0.7 
0.7 


15.0 
8.2 


2.8 


7  .  2 
k .  2 


2.3 


12.4 
6.0 


4.3 
3 . 6 


Other   R  c  s  p  o  n  s  e 

x"  1  .  b 

sd  1.7 


6.4 
5.1 


6 .  3 
2  .  6 


12.6 
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Table  12 

Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Allocated  Time 
Spent   in   Different  Responses 
for  LD  Students 
In  Resource  and  Refeular  Classroonis 


ivOSDonses 


Resource   versus  Rer. ular 


Difference 
In  Minutes 
E  e  t   e  G  n  M  cans 


t  Value 


n  Value 


Writing  2.7 

Reading   Aloud  1-:.  1 

Reading  Silently  -26.3 

Discussion  11.9 

Asic/Ansv;er   Questions  3.9 

Task  Manageiuent  2.6 
R  e  s  [)  o  n  s  e 

Inappropriate  -1.4 
Response 

Other   Response  -6.2 


0.5 
2.6* 
-2.99* 
2.56* 
2.  25 
0.76 

-0.89 

■1  .  68 


0.65 
0.04 
0.02 
0.04 
0.07 
0.47 

0.41 

0.14 


Note.      iiegative  numbers   indicate  more   time   spent   in  the 
regular  classroom. 
■''■jl<  .05. 
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Resource   room .      Students   spent   the   greatest  percentage 
of   time   in  active   responses   such  as   reading   aloud,  v/riting, 
d  i  s  c  u  s  s  i  n  f ;  ,    and   a  s  k  i  n  g / a  n  s  w  e  r  i  n  g   questions.    Students  were 
engaged   in   these  responses   for  more   than   50%  of   the  time 
allocated   for   reading.      Students  were   engaged   in  reading 
silently   for  about   18%  of   reading   time,    task  management 
responses  about   15%  of  reading  time,    and  inappropriate 
responses   for  approximately   3%   of   the   time   allocated  for 
reading. 

The  regular  classroom.      Students   spent  much  more  time 
in   passive   responses   in   the   regular   classroom.      The  largest 
wean   percentage   of   time  v/as   spent   Reading   Silently   (44.0%  of 
timeallocated   for  reading). 

Vvlien   active   responses  were   examined,    students   spent  on 
the  average,    one-fifth  of   their   ti)'ie   in  v/riting  responses. 
Very   little   of  reading   time  was   spent  asking/answering 
questions  or   in   discussion    (Writing,    21.3%;  Ask/Answer 
Questions,    0.6%;    Discussion,    0.0%).  .  • 

Students   spent   a  p  p  r  o  x  ii.:a  t  e  1  y   20%   of   tine  allocated  for 
reading   in  Task  Management   responses  and   Other  Responses 
(Taslc  I'.'a  nag  erne  nt   12.4%  of   time   allocated   for   reading;  Other 
R(;si)onses,    12.6%).      Students   were   engaged   in  Inappropriate 
.'Responses  4.5%  of   tn.e   tinie   allocated   for   reading.      The  lowest 
mean   percentage  of   time   was   spent   in   Ask/Answer  Questions 
(0.6%  of   time  allocated   for   reading)   and   Discussion  (0.0%). 
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C  o  r-  p  a  r  i  n Student   Responses.      Three   types   of  responses 
wore   found   to   be  significantly   different  Vi'hen   the  tv/o 
settings   were  compared.      Students   spent   a  significantly 
greater  r.iean   percentage  of   time   in  active   responses   (Readd. ng 
Aloi'ci,  _t  =  2.63,  £  <  0.05;   Discussion,   _t  =  2.56,  2_  <  0.05) 
wlien   in   the   resource   room.      In   contrast,    students  vi^ere 
engaged   in   reading   silently   significantly  more   in  the 
regular  classroom  (_t  =  -2.99,  j)_  <  0.05).     As  indicated  in 
Table   12,   no  other  differences  in  responses  were  found  to  be 
significantly   different  xv-hen   regular   and   resource  room 
settings   v; ere  compared. 

Active   Responses  of   Students   to   Reading  Activities 
The   final   research   question   was:      during  time 
allocati;d   for   reading   in   both   settings,    vvhat   was  the 
performance   level   of   students'    active   responses  on  reading 
practice  exercises?     The   success   rate   or  performance 
level   was   determined   by   the   percentage   of   items   correct  on 
reading   practice  activities   which   required   a  written 
response.      Reading   tests,    passages   read   aloud,    or  responses 
in   a   que s  t  i o n / a n s iv- e r   p e r  i o d   w e r  e   n o  t   c o n s i d e r  e d  . 

Tlie   total   number   of  activities   in  which  individual 
students  were   engaged   varied   from   zero   to   tv;o.      The   number  of 
r  e  s  I)  o  n  s  e  s   per  activity   requiring  a   written   response   varied  a 
great   deal,    froi,!  5   to   45   itei:is   in   th, e   resource   classroom  and 
5to20intheregularclassroor!i. 
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Variance   in   the   individual   student's   success   rate,  or 
perfor~;ance   level,    v;as  also   noted.      Student   success  rates 
ranged   from  correct   to   100%   correct   in   the   resource  room. 

The  mean   percent  correct  was   60.6%.      VJhen   in   the  regular 
classroor,!  success   rates  ranged   from  63%  correct   to  100% 
correct,    v.'ith  an  average   of   8  2.9%  correct.      The  difference 
bet\v'een  settings  was  not  significant  at  the  0.05  level. 

Summary 

Observational  data  gathered   in  the  two  settings  yielded 
differences   in   the   number   of  minutes   per   day  allocated  or 
sclieduled   for   reading   to   occur.      While  an  average   of  51.4 
minutes  v/as   scheduled   for   reading   in   the   regular  classroom, 
only   22.3  minutes  were   scheduled   for   reading   in   the  resource 
classroom.      In   the   regular   classroora  39.1   minutes   of   tiie  51.4 
minutes  allocated   for   reading  were   actually   spent   in  reading 
activities.      Only   7.S  minutes   of   the   22.4  minutes  allocated 
were  spent   in  reading  activities   in   the  resource  classroom. 
V/hen   the  amount   of   time  allocated   for   reading   was  compared, 
the   difference  was   found   to   be   statistically  significant. 

Other   significant   differences   were   found   when   types  of 
activities,,  tasks,    and   student   responses  were   compared.  Of 
time  allocated   for   reading,    students   s  jv  e  n  t   a  significantly 
greater   percentage  of   time   in   reading   practice  activities  whe 
tliey   were   in   ti-.e  regular   classroom.      They  also  spent  a 
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significantly   larger  mean   percentage   of   time   engaged  listening 
tasks  when   in   the   regular   classroom.      Students  were   engaged  in 
student-teacher   interaction   tasks  and   "other"   tasks  for 
significantly   greater   percentages  of   time  v;hen  they  were  in 
the   resource   classroom  as  well. 

l/hen  responses  were  examined,    students  were  observed  to 
spend   a   significantly   greater   mean   percentage   of   time  in 
active  responses  when   in   the   resource   classroom  than  the 
regular  reading  classroom.      The   difference   in   success  rates 
(82.9  %  correct   in   the   regular   classroom  and   60.6%  correct  in 
the   resource  classroom)   was   not   statistically   significant  at 
the   0  .  vO  5  level. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Although  handicapped  individuals  have  always  existed,  it- 
has  only   been  within   the   past   100  years   that   they   have  begun 

to  receive   both  education  and   basic  care   (Meyen,    1983),  More 

recent   is   the  opportunity   for   handicapped  children   to  receive 

an  education  within  the  framework  of  the  public  school  system 

and  most  recent,   with   the  passage  of  P.L.   94-142  in   1975,  is 

the  legal  mandate  that  every  handicapped  child  has  a  right  to 

a  free  public  education.     Public  Law  94-142  also  states  that 

the  education  provided   be  appropriate  to  the  handicapped 

child's   unique  educational  needs. 


The  Handicapped  Student 

A  variety  of  changes  or  adaptations  can  be  made  to 
better   meet   the  handicapped   child's   unique   educational  needs 
One   possible   change   is   to  alter   where  a   child's  instruction 
occurs.      The  handicapped   child   can   receive   instruction   in  a 
variety  of  educational   settings   ranging   from  full-time 
institutional   care   to  minimal   special   education  services 
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provided   in  regular  classrooms.     Placement  decisisons  must  be 
made  after  an  analysis  of  both  the  student's  needs  and  hov; 
well  different  settings  can  meet  those  needs. 

For   some  handicapped   children   residential   facilities  or 
special  schools  are  an  appropriate  educational  setting. 
Other  exceptional  children  do  not  need  such  restrictive 
environments.     Many   mildly   handicapped  children,  for 
example,    receive  special   education   in  a   resource   room  set- 
ting.    Unlike  a  special  school  v/hich  segregates  the  handicap- 
ped child   from  non- handicapped   peers,    placement   in  a  resource 
room  allo\-.'S   handicapped   ch.ildren   to   spend   part   of   the   day  in 
the   special   education   classroom  and   part   in   the  regular  class'. 
Regardless  of  severity  of  the  handicap,    type  of  handicap,  or 
v/here  special   education   services  are   offered,  special 
education   is  assumed   to   be  more  appropriate   for   the  child 
than   the  education  offered   in  a   regular  education  classroom. 

To  meet   some  handicapped   children's   educational  needs, 
a   regular   education  classroom  is  obviously  inappropriate. 
Instruction   in   braille,    sign   language,    or  mobility  training 
is   not   offered   in  most   regular   education   classrooms.  Even 
the  academic   instruction   provided   in   special  education 
classrooms   for   the   visually   or   hearing   impaired   is  often 
different   than   the  academic   instruction   provided   in  regular 
oducntion   classrooms.      For   some   handicapped   children  however, 
tlie   difference   between   the   instruction   provided   in   tlie  regular 
classroom  and   tlie  special   education  classroom  are   not  obvious. 
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Differences  are  assumed  to  occur,   but  the  assumption 
is  without   adequate  empirical   support.      The  assumption   that  the 
education  available  in  the  special   education  classroom  is 
different  and  more  appropriate  than  the  education  provided  in 
the  regular  classroom  is  the  basis   for  placement  decisions  of 
both  mildly  and   severely   handicapped   children.      Because  of 
this,    the  assumption  should   be  examined  regardless  whether  the 
instruction  provided  is  communication  skills,    daily  living 
skills,   or  academic   skills  such  as  math  or  reading. 

The  general   question  addressed   in   this  investigation 
was,    "how  special  is  special  education?"     Specifically,  the 
instruction   provided   LD  students   during   time   allocated  for 
reading  \ias  examined   through  direct  observation  and  report 
techniques.      Descriptive  and   comparative   data  were  obtained. 
Because  of   tb,e   varied   nature   of   programs,    services,    and  needs 
of   handicapped   students   tiie  author   limited   this  investigation 
to  elementary   school   learning   disabled   students  v/ith  reading 
deficits. 


The  Learning   Disabled  Student 

U n k n o \;n   to  most   educators   prior   to   the   19bO's,  the 
category   of   learning   disabilities   is   one   of   the  most 
prevalent   handicapping   conditions   served   in   public  schools 
today   (iiercer,    1S83).      The   theories   and   research  \'/hich 
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provide  a  basis  for   the  instruction  of   the  LD  student  can  be 
identified   in  the  v/ritings  of  physicians  and  psychologists 
published   during   the   1800's   (Lerner,  1981). 

Instructional   practices   for   the   learning   disabled  were 
first   based   upon  work  v/ith  brain  injured  adults  and  children. 
Called  ability  training,   an  early  approach  focused  upon  the 
evaluation  and  instruction  of   the  learning  "processes". 
Learning   disabled  children's   problems   v/ith  academic  skill 
development   v;ere   thought   to   be   the   result   of   impairments  in 
processes  which  were  assumed   to  underlie  academic  functioning 
Some  of   the   processes   specified   were   perceptual- motor,  visual 
perception,    auditory   perception,    and   memory    (Ysseldyke  & 
Salvia,  1974). 

Teachers   implementing   the  ability  model   v/ould  first 
identify  a  student's  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
process  areas.      Instruction   in   visual   discrimination,  ey6-han 
coordination,    auditory   training,    or   fine  and/or   gross  motor 
development  would   then   be   provided.      Teachers   were   trained  to 

(a)  teach   through   tlie   child's   best   modality   or   process  area, 

(b)  strengtlien   the  v/eak   processes,    and    (c)   use   the  strong 
modality   when   providing   instruction   in   academic   basic  skills. 
Direct   inst.ruction   of   academic   skills   could   be   provided,  but 
e i:i p  1ki s  i  s  was   placed   on   process   or   ability  training. 

Tlie  use  of  ability   training   practices   in   LD  classrooms 
remained   dominant   through   the   early   1970's   (Mercer,  1983). 
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Still   supported   by  many   in   the   field   of   learning  dis- 
abilities,   the   use  of   the  ability  model   for  providing 
instruction   in   the  LD   classroom  has   received   little  support 
in   the   professional   literature   (Hammill,    Goodman,   S  VJieder- 
holt,    1974;   Hammill   fi  Larsen,    1974;    1978;   Vellutino,  Smith, 
Steger,       Kaman,    1975;   Ysseldyke       Salvia,  1974). 

During  the   1970's  a  second  approach  of   instructing  the 
LD  student   became  popular.      Supported  by  research,  the 
ability  or   task  analysis  model  has  become  the  primary 
instructional  approach  for  the   learning  disabled  (Mercer, 
1983).      Tiie   focus  of   this  model   is   on   academic   skills  the 
student   needs   to   learn   rather   than   an  assumed  disability 
v/ithin   tiie   child.      Academic   skills  are   broken   into  component 
or   subs!'. ills  and  arranged   in   sequential   order   to   form  a  skill 
hierarchy.     Once  the  LD  child's  ii/eak  areas  are  assessed, 
instruction   in   subs kills   is   provided   following   the  sequential 
order  of   t ;i e   skill  hierarchy. 

As  reported  by  Lerner   (1983),   a   teacher  implementing  this 
a  j)  ;■)  r  o  a  c  i  i  \;  o  u  1  d  :      (  a  )    focus   upon   student   performance  and  task 
variables  which  closely  approximate   the   skill   to   be  learned, 
(  !,'  )   e  n  p !  I  a  s  i  z  e  direct   instruction,    (  c  )    determine  competencies 
or   sic  ills   tlie   student   already   possesses   and   capitalize   on  them, 
(d)   not  make  assumptions  about   the   learner's  ability  to 
acquire  a   specific   sicill,    and    (e)    develop  individualized 
programs   for  students. 
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A  s   t  ii  e   r  e  s  u 


Classroom  Observa t ions 


Its   of   this   investigation  are   reviewed,    it  is 


important   to  note  that  this  study  was  a  modified  case  study 
rather   than  an  experimental   investigation.     The  intent  was  to 
investigate  one  setting   thoroughly,    thereby   providing  another 
piece  of  iiiformation  relating   to  special  education'.  In 
addition,    this  study  was  one  of  a  series  which  are  intended  to 
ertaninepracticesv/ithinthefield. 

T\.'o  questions   can   be   raised   from  the   results   of  this 
investigation.      First,    how   different   is   special   education  from 
regular   education  and   second,    does   the   instruction  observed 
reflect  a   "best   practices"   approach   to   teaching   the  learning 
disabled?     Although  not   identified   as  a   research  question  of 
this   investigation,    the   second   question   becomes   important  when 
placenent   decisions   and   classroom  instruction   for   the  learning 
disabled   student   are  considered. 

The   first   question   addresses   the   instruction   provided  in 
the   regular  and   special   education   classrooms.      When  compari- 
sons  bot^'een   the   two   settings  were   conducted,    these  dif- 
fer eiices  were  identified: 

1.  Student-teacher   ratios  were   very  different 

between   settings   (22:1   in   tlie   regular  class, 

5:2   in   the   resource  room). 
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Regular  class  teachers  had  more  teaching  experience 

than  the  LD  resource  teacher.     Mean  years 

of   teaching  experience  for   the  regular  teachers 

was   11.5.      The  LD  teacher   was   in   her   third  year 

ofpublicschoolteaching. 

Observers   noted   instruction   in   the  regular 
class  v;as   generally  v;hole-class  and 

material-with-student .      In   the   resource  room,  - 
one-student-with-one-teacher   and  material-v/ith- 
student   were   often   observed.  • 
A  significant   difference   between   settings  v;as 
identified  in  time  allocated  or  scheduled  for 
for   reading.      Almost   t\.'ice  as  much   time  was 
allocated  for  reading  in   the  regular  class 
(51  minutes)   as   in   the   resource   roon   (2  2  minutes). 
A   significant   difference   betv/een   settings   was  ' 
also  found   in  the  a.nount   of   time  students  spent 
engaged   in   reading.      Students   spent  approximately 
60/.  of  time  allocated   for  reading  in  reading  in- 
struction  or   practice  when   in   the   regular  class 
and  approxiMately   30%  when   in   the  LD  classroor.i. 
Students   spent   significantly  more  time 
in   reading   practice   activities   when   in  the 
regular   class  and   significantly   nore   time   in  other 
activities  wlien   in   the   resource   room.  Observers 
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noted  activities   such  as   doing   class work  or 
ho  in  e  work  from  other   classes,    sitting  in 
tine-out,    or   receiving   "counseling"  regarding 
inappropriate  behaviors  in  other  classes  as 
otlier  activities. 

'.vhen  tasks  were  examined,    students  spent 
significantly  more   time  listening 
in   the  regular   class.      They  spent 
significantly  more   time   in  student-teacher 
interaction  or   other  activities   such  as 
drawing   a   cartoon   or  working   on  a   speech  when 
in   the  resource   room.      Students   spent  about 
tlie  same  amount   of   time   in  v/orkbooks 
and/or  v/orksheets   in   both  classes. 
Students  spent  significantly  more  time  reading 
silently   in   the   regular   classroom  and   more  time 
reading  aloud   in   the   resource  room. 

There  was   no   statistically   significant  difference 
in   students'    success   rate    (level   of   pe  r  f  o  r  m.a  nc  e  ) 
in   select   activities   betv^jeen   settings.  Although 
mean   percentage   correct   in   the   regular   class  was 
83%  and   tlie  mean   percentage   of   items   correct  in 
tlie   resource  room  was  61%. 

Teacher   feedback   regarding   student   social  or 
academic   behavior   was   similar   in   both  settings. 
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Aspects   of   instruction   not   under   direct   control   of  the 
classroon   teachers,    such  as  student-teacher   ratio  and  time 
allocated   for  reading,   were  found  to   be  different  between 
settings.      Other  components   of   instruction,    such  as  the 
amount  of  class  time  actuall^f  spent   in  reading,    types  of 
activities,    tasks,   and  student  responses,   which  teachers  could 
liave  altered   v/ere  found   to   be   very  similar. 

The  assuraption  that  special   education  was  different  than 
regular   education  was   not   supported   by   this   investigation  or 
a   siuilar   study   by  Thurlow,    Ysseldyke,   Graden,    and  Algozzine 
(1983).      The   instruction   provided   in   the   special  education 
classrooni  was  not  observed   to  be  substantially  different  than 
the  education  available   in   the   regular  classroom. 

TIio  issue  addressed   by  the  second  question  was  whether 
the   instruction  observed   in   the  LD  classrooi?.  represented 
current   theory   and   practice.      Observational   data  and 
anecdotal   notes  were   exatained   for   evidence   of   the   use  of  the 
task  analysis  model,    process  model,   or  other  models  of 
instruction. 

Ciiarac  teristics   identified   by   Lerner   (  1983)   were   used  as 
indicators   of   teacher   use   of   the   task  analysis  model.      When  data 
were   examined,    there  was   little   evidence   of   the   task  analysis 
approach   in   instructing   tlie   learning   disabled.      The   LD  teacher 
was   not   observed   using  a   skill   hierarchy   for   evaluation  of 
students'    abilities,    instructional   planning,    or  teaching. 
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Tests  used  Mere  standardized   formal   instruments  used   to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for   placement  rather  than  instructional 
needs.      Use  of   criterion  referenced   and/or   informal   tests  was 
not   observed.      Instructional   plans  v/ere   observed   to  be 
developed   fro??:  teacher  manuals  and   guides  included  v/ith 
coninercial   materials   rather   than   individual   student  needs. 
Finally,   student  performance  data  vvere  not  used   to  influence 
teacher  decisions  about  instruction.      For  example, 
instructional   plans   for   the   two   students'    whose   success  rates 
were   below  70%  were  not  altered   during   the   observation  period. 
The   LD   teac'ier,    however,   was   observed   providing   direct  instruc 
tion  in  academic  skills.     She  was  not  observed  instructing 
students   in   processes   during   tiie   investigation  period. 
Instruction   in   the  LB  classroom  did   not   appear   to  reflect 
current   tlieory  or   research  findings. 

Alternate  Explanations   for  Results 

Tile  re  are   several   possible   explanations   for   the   results  of 
tills   investigation.      Factors   identified   in   the   Limitations  and 
Delimitations   section  of  Chapter   1   suggest   some  variables 
wiiicii  could   have   influenced   the   results.      Additional  variables 
related   to   student   characteristics,    teacher  characteristics, 
as  v/c'll   as   school-related   varial)les   may   suggest  alternate 
explanations   for   the   results   of   this  study. 
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Altlioufjh   the  school   and   students   included   in  this 
investigation  were   randomly   chosen,    several  characteristics 
oj.'   the   population  used  in  this  stud}'  could  have  affected  the 
types  of   instruction   provided   in   both   the   regular  and 
resource  classrooms.      V/hen   test   scores  were   examined,  all 
students  were  .found   to   be  within   "normal"   range  of 
intellir,ence .      The   lowest   full-scale   IQ  score   identified  was 
an   89   (the   sixth   grade   student).      The  highest   score  reported 
was   120,   and   the  mean  score  for  students  was   102.      First,  the 
reading  level  of  the  students  may  have  affected  the  instruc- 
tion  provided.      Although  all   students  were   diagnosed   as  having 
a   reading   deficit,    six   students   were  within   one   year   of  their 
grade   level.      The   seventh   student   was  at   a   3.2   grade  level 
which   placed   him  below  his   sixth   grade   peers   but   suggests  he 
had   sor,e   reading  skills.      All   had   some   reading   skills  and  were 
at  a   "practice"  reading   stage,   not  at   the   "breaking   the  code" 
stage  of   reading.      'ivhile   the   reading   teachers   placed  students 
in   t!ie   bottom  portion   of   their   reading   group/grade,    there  was 
not   a  child   who   could   be  considered   a   non-reader   among  the 
seven   students   included   in   this  study. 

Anotlier  clia  r  ac  t  e  r  i  s  t  i  c   which   could   have   affectetl  instruc- 
tion  in   the   regular   classroom  was   the   social   behaviors   of  the 
subjects .      Although   throe   students   were  on   Ritalin  for 
"hyperactivity",    tiie   amount   of   time   students  were   engaged  in 
inappropriate   responses   in   either   setting  was  minimal. 
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Students  appeared   to   possess  appropriate   social   skills  to 
function   in   the  regular   classroom  where   less  amounts  of 
teacher   interaction,    supervision,    and  individualized 
instruction  were  available. 

The   socio-economic   level   of   the   students   could  have 
influenced   the   type   of   instruction   provided   the  students. 
The  school  was  considered  to  be  an  upper  middle-class  school. 
The   possible  expectations  of  both  teachers  and  parents 
regarding   student   performance  and   behavior   could   have  been 
reflected   in  the  type  academic   instruction   teachers  chose  for 
their  classrooms. 

A  second   group  of   factors  which  could   have  affected 
the   types   of  education   provided  at   the   school   can   be  titled 
teacher  characteristics.      There  was   very   low   teacher  turn- 
over at   the  school — the  LD   teacher   was   the   newest   teacher  on 
staff.     i>4orale  was  very  high  at  the  school.     Teachers   felt  the 
administration   supported   their   efforts   in   the   classroom,  and 
they   supported   one  another.      All   regular   class  teachers 
of   students   pa r t ic i pa t i n g   i n   this   study   held   master's  degrees 
suggesting   they   possessed   additional   knowledge   of  elementary 
teaching.     They  also   had   many   years   of   teaching  experience 
(mean  =   12.5).      Although   the   regular   education   teachers  had 
minimal   formal   training   in   teaching   the  handicapped,  their 
years   of   teaching  and   managing   elementary   children   of  varying 
abilities  within   their   classrooms   undoubtedly   affected  their 
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ciioicos  of   instructional  raaterials,    planning,  organization 
and   pacing  of   instruction,    grouping  arrangements,  and 
instruction. 

A   final   factor  which  could   have  affected  instruction 
v;it!iin   the  classroor.is  is  related   to   the  professional 
interactions  within  tlie  school.     Expectations  related  to 
teacher  roles  of  the  LD  teacher  and   regular  education 
teachers  could  nave  altered  the  instruction  v;hich  occurred 
in   tl'ie   LD  classroom.      Differences   in   perceptions   of  who 
was   responsible  for  what  instruction  could  have  affected 
what  was   provided.      For   example,    if   the   perceived   role   of  the 
LD  teaclier  was  in  part  that  of  a  tutor,    the  time  in  the  LD 
classroo::!  spent  lielping   students  with  assignments   iron  otfier 
classes   could   be  explained.      If   teachers   felt   the  LD  students 
attended   the   resource   roora   for   supplemental  reading 
instruction   with  primary   instruction   occurring   in  their 
clas.srooTi  activities   and   tasks   in  wliich   students  were  engaged 
would   differ   from  a   reverse  situation  v/here   prinary  instruc- 
tion  v.-as   to   occur   in   the   resource  room. 

I  rn  p  1  i  c  a  t  i  o  n  s   an  d   F  u  t  u  r  e   R  e  s  e  a  r  c  h 

An   o  xar/ii  na  t  i  o  n  of  some  of   the   educational   practices  and 
tlioories   witliin   the   field   of   special   education  appear   to  be 
based   upon   limited   empirical   study.      II ov/ ever,    researchers  and 
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practitioners  v/ i 1 1 1 i n   the   field   have   recently   begun  to 
contribute   to  the  knowledge  base  upon  which  decisions  are 
based.      The   findings   of   this   investigation,    combined  -^-ith 
results  oi   others,   may   provide  additonal   inforRiation  regarding 
educational   practeces   in   the  areas   of   general  education, 
special   education,   and   learing  disabilities. 

A  discussion  of   implications  ard   future   researc!:   trends  is 
presented  in  two  sections.     The  first  relates  to  instruction 
provided   in   regular  and   special   education   classrooms.  The 
second  addresses   the   instruction   provided   in   the  LD  room. 

Special    Tducation  and   Regular  Education 

An   examination   of   current   teacher   training   provided  both 
regular   and   special   education   teachers   is   suggested  by 
analysis  of   th.e  results  of   this  study.     Teachers  in 
both  settings  were  observed   to   implement   similar  strategies 
using   similar  materials.      Management   strategies  observed  were 
also  similar.      Teachers   with   very   limited   special  education 
training  appeared   to   be   teacliing   LD   students  as   effectively  as 
t!ie   LD   teacher.      While   this   investigation   studied  elementary 
aged   LD  children   in   one   setting  a   similar   study   conducted  in 
Minnesota   investigated   a   small   number   of   elementary  LD 
chilciren   in   eight   settings.      Descriptive  and   cohiparati ve 
in  Lorr::a  t  iun   regarding   instruction   provided   in   resource  and 
regular  classrooms   for   otiior   categories   of   mildly  handicapped 
children,   such  as  the  emotionally  handicapped,   should  be 
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o  li  U  a  i  u  e  d  .      E 1  e  ::i  e  n  t  a  r  y  ,    junior   high,    and  high   school  programs 
should   be  examined,   as  well  as  other  alternate  or  compensatory 
p r o g r a n s  ,    such  as  C h. a p t e r   I   or   the   remedial   reading  programs 
found   in  nan)'  schools. 

An   examination   of   the   findings   of   this   study  and 
iindin",s  of   the  Thurlov;,    Ysseldyke   and   Graden   study  (1S82) 
suggest  several   practical   implications   for   teacher  education 
and  areas   for   future   research.      The   instruction   provided  by 
regular  education  teachers   and   the   special   education  teacher 
v;as   found   to   be  very   similar.      A   question  which  must   be  asked 
is   "Vjhy?".      One  answer   could   be   the   training   programs   of  the 
teaciiers:      the  regular   education   programs  may   iiave  developed 
the  k no \; ledge  needed  by  teachers   to  work  with  the  LD  students, 
or   the   L D   teacher's   training   program  may   net     a v e  been 
sufficient   in   developing  additional   strategies   to   use  with 
the   LP  students   in   the   resource   roora.      The   required   nuniber  of 
courses  or   length   of   programs,    the   content   of   the  courses, 
objectives  or   the  different   programs,    required  field 
experiences  and   student   t e a c !i i n g   experiences   should  be 
examined   in   the   universities   and   colleges   to   determine  if 
significant   differences   in   teacher   preparation   of  elementary 
and   special    educators   occurs  at   the   pro-service  level. 

Tlie   results  of   this   study   also   suggest   a   possible  incon- 
sistency  between   the   roles   teachers  are   prepared    to   follov/  and 
the  actual   roles  special   education   have   in   the  school. 
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SiKsilarities   betv;een   regular   and   special   education  classrooms 
nay   have   resulted   from  roles   established   by   the   LD  and  regular 
teachers   re 'jar  ding   the   instructional   responsibilities   of  both 
teachers.     The  consistency   between   roles  special  education 
teachers  are   prepared   for   and    the   roles   they   assume   once  in 
teacliing     positions   should   be  examined.      Teachers   following  a 
consultant   teacher   role  or   that   of   a   tutor  may  need  different 
teacher   training   than  a   teacher  v;hose   role   in   the  school 
re (;u ires  only   instruction   in   remediation  of   acadern.ics,  for 
exanpie.      I'hile   different   training   procedures  may   be  available 
i'.t  a   p r e s e r V i c e   level   of   teacher   training,    retraining  through 
i user  vice   education  could   occur.      Assessment   of   the   needs  of 
teaciiers   in   the   schools  v.'ould   have   to   be   identified   prior  to 
developr;cnt   of   the   inservice   prograir.  s,    ho\-iever . 

Another  area  which  warrants   examination   is   the  placement 
decisions   being  made  concerning   the   handicapped  student. 
Currently,    soon  after   a  handicapped   student   receives  the 
label  of  [iandicapped,    they  are  usually  removed  from  their 
r e :  u  1  a  r  class  and   placet!   in   a   special   education   program  for  an 
a  p  [) r o p r  i a  t  e  education.      T h. e   results   of   this   study  support 
reaiia  lysis   of   the   regular   classroom  as  a   possil/le  placement 
clioice   I'athcr   than   autoniatic   placement   in   special  education. 
Tor   sor'c  ci. ildren   special   education   classes   may   be   very  appro- 
priate,   but   for  o  t  !i e  r  s   the   regular   classroom  may   be   t  l"i e  in o s  t 
n  j)  p  r  o  p  r  i  a  t  e  and   least   restrictive   placement  decision. 
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Several   areas  of  future  research  can  be  identified.  For 
exanple,   what   factors  should  be  considered  or  examined  when 
tiie  re;',ular  classroom  is  a  possible   placement  choice,   i.e.  ' 
class  size,    type/amount  of  student-teacher  interactions, 
perfurnance   level   of   student   in   regards   to   those   in  the 
class,   or  the. child's  handicap  such  as  emotionally  disturbed, 
learn  in;  disabled,   educable  mentally  retarded. 

The  placement  decisions  and   factors  v/hich  have 
contributed   to   those   decisions   should   also   be   examined.  Has 
the   regular   classroom  with  or  without   consultant   services  of 
ti;e  special   education  teacher  even   been  considered  or  have 
piace.-^ont   teams   disregarded   the   regular   classroom  completely? 

T!ie   Lcarninn  Disabled 

Several   aspects  of   the   education   provided   in  the 
lea  ruin",  disabilities   classroom  shiould   be   re-exanined  for 
practical   and   theoretical   implications.  Several 
implications  end   areas   for   future   research  are  presented. 

Li.'iiitod   information   regarding   what   actually  occurs 
witliin   tiio   learning   disabilities  classroom  can   be  identified 
in   tho   literature.      Current   practices,    such   as   the   use  of 
tiie   task  analysis  node]  ,   are   suj^gested   by   researchers  but 
it   is   not   known   if   implementation   actually   occurs   in  the 
c  J  a  s r  o  o  ni . 
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Implementation  of   the   strategy'  or   theory   becories  the 
responsibility   of   the   teacher   in   the   classroom.  The 
learniir;  disabilities   teacher   in   this   investigation   did  not 
appear   to   follow  the   current   instructional   model   for         '  : 
teacliin^   learning   disabilities   students.  Additional 
information  about   current   practices   used   in   the  public 
school  and   college  classroom  is  needed.     An  examination  of 
current   LD   training   programs   should   be  examined   to  determine 
if   tiiey   supi^ort   current   theory  and   practice.  Investigations 
involving   teacher  decisions   regarding   instructional  choices 
slioulc!   loilo';.    It   is   iipportant   to   note   tha  t  .  research 
lindings   suggest   that   teacher   training  has   limited  "staying 
po\/u-r"   \;hen  actual   classroom   practice   are  examined 
(Evortson,    Howley,    £  Zlotnik,  1984). 

Anotiior  area  v/hich   should   be   exaniined   is   the  role 
the   learning   disabilities   teacher  must   fill   in   each  school. 
Tlie   L.l;   teaciior   in   this   investigation   spent   a   large  portion 
of   class   time   counseling   students  and   providing   tutoring  for 
i/or!c   fro.;,  other  classes.      A   teacher   training   progra.'a  which 
provided   instruction   in   remediation   techniques  would  have 
been   i  na  j)  p  r  o  pr  i  a  t  e   in   preparing   her   to  meet   this  role. 
Examination   of   tlie   roles   the   LD   teach.ers   have   in   the  schools 
would   provided  additional   and   useful   information  when 
developing   preservice   or   inservice  education. 
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'..'he t her   tiie  LB   teacher   implemented   the   task  analysis 
model   in  iier   classroom,    some   characteristics   of   that  model 
sliould   have   been  observed  if  the  students'    lEPs  were  used 
for   instructional   planning.      Use   of   a   s!:ill   sequence  or 
liicr£>. rchy,    instructional   plans   developed   for  individual 
students,    an d. continuous   or   frequent   evaluation  of  student 
7)er f or.n:ance  v.'ere  not  observed   to  occur  more  frequently  in 
the  resource  room  than  the  regular   classroom.  Questions 
rejjardins  the  use  of   the  I£P  in  developing  instructional 
stratej, ies   in   the   classroom  are   raised.      Cne   in; plication  is 
that    t!io   IliP's  v/ere   not   being   used   for   instructional  plan- 
ning or   student   evaluations.      Instruction  appeared   to  be 
based   on   teac'aer  manuals  of  materials   used   ratiier  than 
student   ntjeds.      Ivhether   the  LB   teacher   referred   to   the  lEP 
wiien   develojiing   instructional   plans   v/as   not   determined,  but 
s i  1  o u 1 d   be  examined. 

Another   component   of   the   task  analysis  model  of 
instruction   is   individualized   instruction.      A   large  protion 
of   the   time   in   the   resource   room  was   spent   in  student- 
L  o .-i c  h. o  r   interaction  or   discussion   tasks,    and   observers  noted 
that   the   instructional   format   of   o n e - s t u de n t -wi t h-o ne- 
teaciier   often   occurred.      l/hen  asked,    the  LD   teacher   said  she 
yi.'ent  .most   of  her   instructional   time   in   individualised  in- 
struction.     Prolonged   use   of   teacher   time   in   this  instruc- 
tional  arrangement   has   not   been   considered   an  efficient  or 


effective  r:iethod  of   teachin3  for  long  periods  of  time 
(fiercer,    19G3).      The   LD  teacher   did   not   appear   to  develop 
individualized   instructional   plans   for   the  students, 
alt!iou?jh  she  was  observed  interacting  v;ith  one  student  at  a 
tir:e.      \--hy   tliis   particular   instructional   arrange;nent  occur- 
red often   in   the  LD  classroom  should   be  examined  as  well  as 
tiie   instruction  "which  was  actually  occurring. 

Use  of  the  one-to-one  instructional   format  did  not 
appear   to  affect   the   students'    performance   on  v/ritten 
activities,    !:o\vever.      Although   the   difference   in  students' 
porfor::ance   levels,    or   success   rates,    was   not   found  to 
differ   statistically   at  a    .05   level   of   significance,  the 
difference   betv/een   setting   is   educationally  relevant. 

The  r:easure  of   task  appropriateness   used   in  this 
investigation  was   success   rate,    or   performance   level   or  the 
students'    v.-ork   presented   as   percent   correct.      While  the 
appropriate   level   for  mastery,    or   the   best   success   rate  for 
an   indication  of  appropriateness   of   task  has   not  been 
es  t  a  1;  1  i  siio  u   in   the   literature    (Steinber   G     Mauser,  1975), 
tlie  niinLi.ium   level   suggested   for   seatwor):  activities  ranged 
from  80;;  to  9CZ  correct   (IJrophy ,    1 9  7  9 ;   Rosenshine,  1983). 
If   the   ii  i   i  1  e  r   figure   is   u  s  e  (.i  ,    students   in   both   settings   \;  e  r  e 
expected   to   perfor;-;   tasks   or   activities   v-hicf!  were  too 
difficult.      If   the   S0%  correct   figure   is   used,    students  were 
engaged   iii  appropriate   tasks  when   in   the  regular  classroom. 
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but   not   v/hon   they  v;ere   in   the   resource   room.      When  this 
information  and  the  use  of   "individual"   instruction  provided 
in  tlie  LD  classroom  are  examined,    there  appears  to   be  less 
support   for   the  instruction  whicti  occurred  in  the  resource 
classrooM   for   tiiese   children.      The   regular   class  teachers 
provided  r; ore -  appropriate  activities  v/hich  managing  larger 
classes   for   longer   periods   of   time.      The   resource  room. 
placer:ent,   at  least  for   the  children   in  this  investigation, 
appears   to   be   both   inappropriate  and   inefficient   in  meeting 
t  h  o  i  r   n  e  e  (1  s  . 


APPENDIX  A 


ENTRANCE  CRITERIA  FOR  LEARNING  DISABILITIES  PROGRAMS 

IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Eligibility   for   this   program  v/ill   be  determined   by  the 
consensus   of  a  Mul t i d i sc i pi i na r y  Child   Study  Team.  A 
decision   of   placement  will   be   determined   on   the   basis   of  the 
following  criteria: 

Criterion   1:     The  student  does  not  achieve  commensurate  with 
his/her  age  and  ability   level   in  one  or  more 
areas  of  academic   functioning  when  provided  with 
learning  experiences  appropriate  to  student's 
age  and  ability  level. 

Criterion   2:      A  severe  discrepancy   (one   year   or  more)  exists 
between  achieve m.ent  and  intellectual  ability 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

-oral  expression 
-listening  comprehension 
-written  expression 
-basic   reading  skills 
-reading  comprehension 
-mathematics  calculation 
-mathematics  reasoning 
-spelling 

-psychomotor  functioning. 
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'Criterion  3:     The  severe  discrepancy  between  ability  and 

achievement   is   not   primarily   the   result  of: 

-a   visual,    hearing   or  motor  disturbance 
-mental  retardation 
-emotional  disturbance 
-environmental,    cultural   or  economic 

disadvantage 
-insufficient  or  inappropriate 

instruction . 

■The  disorders  are  presumed  to  be  due, to 
central  nervous  system  dysfunction. 


Special  Services  Personnel  Manual.  Bismark  Public 
Schools,   April  1982. 


APPENDIX  B 


FEDERAL  GUIDELINES  REGARDING  TilS  LEARNING  DISABLED 


P.   L.   94-142,   The  Education   for  All  Handicapped 

Children  Act,   defines  learning  disability  as: 

a  disorder  in  one  or  raore  of  the  basic 
psychological   processes   involved   in  understanding 
or   in   using   language,    spoken   or  v/ritten.  This 
disorder  may  manifest   itself   in  an  imperfect 
ability   to   listen   think,    speak,    read,  write,' 
spell,    or   do  mathematical   calculations.  " 

The   term  includes   such   conditions  as 
perceptual   handicaps,    brain   injury,    minimal  brain 
dysfunction,   dyslexia,   and   developmental  aphasia. 

The  term,  does  not   include  children  vho  have 
learning   problems  which  are   primarily   the  result 
of   visual,    hearing,    or  motor   handicaps,    of  mental 
retardation,   of  emotional   disturbance,   or  of 
environmental,    cultural,    or  economic 
disadvantages   (P.   L.   94-192,    Regulations,  1977, 
Sec.    1231a. 5).      (Blake,    1981,    p.  383) 

Procedures   to   be   used   for   diagnosis   of   a  learning 

disability  include: 
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determine  that  a  child  has  a  specific 
learning  disability  if: 

a)  The  child  does  not  achieve  commensurate 
with  his  or  her  age  and  ability  levels  in 
one  or  more  of   the  areas   listed  below 
when   provided  with  appropriate  learning 
experiences;  and 

b)  The  child  has  a  severe  discrepancy 
between  achievement  and  intellectual 
ability  in  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
oral  expression,    listening  comprehension, 
written  expression,    basic  reading  skill, 
reading  comprehension,  mathematics 
calculation,   or  mathematics  reasoning. 

c)  The   team  may  not   identify   a  child  as 
having  a   specific   learning   disablity  if 
the  severe  discrepancy   between  ability 
and   achievement   is   primarily   the  result 
of:      a  visual,    hearing,    or  motor 
handicap;   mental   retardation;  emotional 
disturbance;    or   environmental,  cultural, 
or  economic  disadvantage. 

Observation.     At  least  one  team  member  other 
than   the  child's   regular   teacher  shall 
observe   the   child's   academic   performance  in 
the  regular  classroom  setting  or  other 
appropriate  environment. 


earn  shall  prepare  a 
results  of  the 


Iv'ritten   report.      The  t 
written  report  of  the 
evaluation  stating: 

a)     Whether   the  child 
disabili  ty ; 


has  a   specific  learnino 


b)  The   basis   for  making   the  determination; 

c)  The   relevant   behavior   noted   during  the 
observation  of   the  child; 

d)  The   relationship   of   tliat   behavior   to  th 
child's  academic  functioning; 
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e)  The  educationally   relevant  raedical 
findings ,    i  f  any ; 

f )  \;hether   there   is   a   severe  discrepancy 
between  achievement  and  ability  v;hich  is 
not  correctable  without  special  education 
and  related  services;  and 


g)     The  determination  of    ; the  team  concerning 
the  effects  of  environmental,  cultural, 
or   economic  disadvantage. 


5.     Each  team  member  shall  certify  in  writing 
whether  the  report  reflects  his  or  her 
conclusions.      If  it  does  not,   the  team  member 
must  submit  a  separate  statement  presenting 
those  conclusions. 


\  d  a  |)  t  o  (!    from:      B 1  a  1:  e  ,    K  ,    A  .      Educating,  exceptional 

pupils:      An   introduction   to   c  o  n  t  e  ir.  p  o  r  y 
practices .      Reading,    f  1 A :  Addison- 
Wesley,  1901. 


APPENDIX  C 
GENERAL  DATA  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Items   in  Part   I   request   information  about   your  background 
and  experiences.     Part  II   requests  information  about  the 
school  in  which  you  are  currently  teaching. 


Part  I: 

1.  Please   indicate   the   number   of   years   of   experience  you 
have  as  a   certified   teacher   for   regular   and/or  special 
class  placement. 

Regular  Special 

High  School   (Gr.  9-12)     

Junior   high   ( G  r  .    7  -  S )     

Eler, .   School   (Gr.  K-6)     

Otherteaching  experience 
(specify)      

2.  What   specific   state  cer t i f i ca t i on ( s  )   and   level(s)    do  you 
hold?      (Check  all   current  areas   in  which   you  are 
certified.) 

  Regular  Education 

  Secondary  Education 

(specify  areas) 


Soecial  Education 

Elem.  LD  EMH    EH    Other 


>ec 


LD  EMM  EH  Other 


Other  (specify) 


In   v.'hich  area(s)   are   you   presently  teaching? 

  LD    EH    Eli/LD    EMU 

  General  Education-Iillemeiitary 

  0 1  ii  e  r  (specify)  
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t  II; 

If  every  student  in  your  school  was  counted,  what  would 
be   the   total  enrollment? 

students 


Including  yourself,   how  many   special   and  general 
education   teachers  are   there   in   your   school  (count 
itinerant  teachers): 

  General  Educators 

  Special  Education  Teachers 


Please  indicate  the  grade  elvels  and  number  of  children 
you   teach  at  each  grade  level. 

Grade  Level  Number  of  Children 


Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  current 
teaciiing  position? 

  General  Educator 

  Special   Educator,  Itinerant 

  Special  Educator,   Resource  Room 

  Other  (specify)  


Please  indicate  where  your  students  receive  instruction 
in  reading: 

  Special  Education 

  Regular  Education 

  Other  (specify)  


How  much   time  do   you  allocate   (schedule)    for  reading 
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APPENDIX  E 
PERFORMANCE  INFORMATION  FORM 


Student 
Settins 


  School   

Regular         Resource  Observer 


Date 


Obser- 
vation 


#  Items 
Correct 


Total  7^ 
Items 


Correct 


#  Content 
MinutesH-  Name 


+     Amount   of   time   spent   (minutes)   on  activity 
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